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Editorial Comment 


The Church and Current World Conflict* 


N WHATEVER direction we turn today we are confronted with 
l controversy and conflict. On the horizon there looms once again 
the prospect of a world struggle. Indeed, the struggle is already in 
process. It is right that we should inquire into what the Christian 
church, with its vast numbers, its long history, its grand properties, 
its magnificent ideals, and its thousands of professional interpreters 
and organizers, can do to bring understanding out of misunderstand- 
ing, peace out of war, love out of hatred. There is no end to preach- 
ing in the churches; church building programs are progressing, re- 
stricted only by the post-war limitations upon materials; church 
union, a significant example of which one is witnessing at this mo- 
ment here in India, is making progress; and there appears to be no 
relaxation in theological debate. One can also point to numbers of 
men and women of great political and social responsibility who, un- 
der Christian inspiration, are laboring in every way they know to 
stem the tide of conflict. But with all of this we cannot be content. 
Is this enough in these times to ask of 600 million Christians in the 
world and 60 million in America? Is there any hope that all of the 


*Editor’s Note: Dean Nelson sends us these editorials as footnotes on his expe- 
riences in India, where he is currently chairman of the American Friends Service 
Committee Unit operating out of Calcutta. 
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present efforts of Christian churches will affect radically our current 
international situation? 

Here in India I have been asked repeatedly what can be done in 
America to solve the problem of race relations. Among my answers 
I have included the prediction that the moment any one significant 
area of American life—government, labor, the church—completely 
forgets racial considerations in all of its relationships, the back of 
the problem would be broken. The fact is that any one large de- 
nomination in the American church could probably effect the same 
result. This, of course, is action that involves great moral deter- 
mination and sacrifice, and unhappily is not in early prospect.” If 
we in America are unable to bring to bear the full weight of our 
religion upon an old and increasingly embarrassing problem in our 
midst, what can be expected of us or other Christians in relation to 
similar great sources of conflict? 

Where is the Christian institution which sees clearly the injustices 
of our present economic order and is willing to insist that both that 
body and those who compose it set an example before the world of 
right economic relations among men? In what other area of bitter 
controversy do we find any considerable body of Christians setting 
an example of justice and love at whatever cost to themselves? No 
great encouragement can be found in the answer to these questions. 

The simple explanation of this unhappy state is that we are un- 
willing to pay the price which our religion demands. We have kept 
the law—some of it—but we are unwilling to sell all we have, give 
the proceeds to the poor, and take up the cross. It is a weakness not 
to be able to do this. It is a far greater weakness to close our eyes to 
this fact, to sing praises of our past, to extol our present virtues 
while the world moves toward the great abyss with no religious 
force to stay its steps. Men do not as a rule die willingly; nor do 
civilizations give up without a struggle. If the church is unable to 
set the example which could prove crucial in our present plight, it 
should be prepared to see moral initiative in world affairs seized by 
others, and to find itself limited to personal ministrations—a noble 
calling but one which in no wise would fulfill the hopes of those 
whose martyrdom form the pillars of our Christian edifice. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


We Are Not Afraid 


T THE CLOSING session of the Asian Relations Conference held 
A in New Delhi, India, in late March and early April, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru reminded the 25,000 people gathered there, in- 
cluding delegates from most of the Asian countries and observers 
from other parts of the world, that India was faced with great in- 
ternal difficulties which necessarily prove a heavy burden to those 
who have chief responsibility in the country. “But,” said he, “we are 
not afraid.” Not only was he describing his own temper and that 
of Indian leadership generally today, but he was enjoining the peo- 
ple of all Asian countries, most of which have problems similar to 
those of India, to face their difficulties unafraid. Men everywhere, 
if they are wise, will heed this sage injunction. 

There has been no lack of physical courage among men, especially 
in the ignorant armies clashing at night or among pioneers seeking 
homes in unconquered lands. Neither has the world been without 
great examples of moral courage. We would be well advised, how- 
ever, to recognize that the crucial battlefields of the future, as in 
effect has been true in the past, will be primarily moral; that the 
greatest frontiers yet to be crossed are those of the spirit; and that 
these pose difficulties far greater than any involved in physical strug- 
gles. It is far easier to crush the demon on the battlefield than the 
demon in one’s spirit; to smash the other’s cheek than to turn the 
other cheek. 

The quality of courage which men need, and which I am sure 
Pandit Nehru would inspire, is that which upon this same occasion 
Mahatma Gandhi commended to the Asian people. In the presence 
of foreign representatives who had argued the necessity of force and 
of his own people who are under the constant and tremendous temp- 
tation to cast their lot on the side of physical compulsion, he urged 
with all the strength of his frail body that only the spirit of love 
and truth could lead them to the great light. 

We of the Christian tradition who claim special discipleship of 
the great apostle of love might well ponder the words of these two 
eminent leaders of India, find it in our hearts to make a new pro- 
fession of loyalty to love and in our lives to walk in accordance with 
that profession. Wo. Stuart NELson 





The Transmission of Faith Through 
Biblical Forms of Communication 


Paut S. MINnEAR 


“A word is dead 
When it is said, 
Some say. 
I say it just 
Begins to live 
That day.” 
(Emily Dickinson ) 


Emily Dickinson is right, if not in speaking of much human 
chatter, at least in reference to God’s Word as it reaches man 
through the Bible. It is my hope to suggest a few reasons why bibli- 
cal words begin to live only when they are spoken. The major ob- 
ject is to assess the impact of the Bible when it is used in public wor- 


ship rather than in private devotion. Since it is manifestly impossible 
to deal with the whole Bible and with all its forms of discourse, com- 
ments will be restricted to three passages representing a single, dis- 
tinctive form. Even when the scope 's so limited, however, no seismo- 
graph can be found that is sensitive enough to record all the reper- 
cussions on the human spirit. No public opinion poll, no series of ESP 
experiments can chart the chains of influence. None of us can gauge 
the immediate or cumulative effect of a particular unit of Scripture 
upon himself at a single time. How, then, can we measure the im- 
pact of all parts of Scripture on all people at all times? 

To be sure, in using these writings as Scripture, and in raising 
the question of transmissive properties, we recognize the fact that 
the Bible has been able, in an unusual degree, to transmit faith. The 
very longevity of the Jewish-Christian tradition witnesses its trans- 
missive effectiveness. More striking as a testimony than longevity 
is the fact that each renaissance of faith coincides with a return of 
Scripture to a place of authoritative contemporaneity. The Scrip- 
ture renews its authority by its power to evoke contemporaneous 
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faith, the sort of faith which prompted the rise and preservation 
of the tradition. 

One cannot, however, define faith nor measure its degree of in- 
tensity nor chart its course. “The wind blows where it wills.” But 
whatever faith may be, however it may be nourished, we may be 
sure that it stems from personal communication. Faith presupposes a 
speaking God and a hearing man. It is evoked by God’s address to 
this man. And this meeting of Spirit with spirit is frequently con- 
summated in public worship when man hears afresh a word of Scrip- 
ture. 

What aspects of that Word enables it to elicit faith? Of these 
aspects, which can be traced to the distinctive forms of biblical 
speech? This is our problem. We shall focus our study upon two 
occasions of public worship: the Jewish New Year and the Christian 
Holy Week. Three passages of Scripture are used invariably in 
these services: the Old Testament stories of the birth of Isaac and 
Samuel (Gen. 21; I Sam. 1, 2) and the Passion Story (Mark 14- 
16). My comments on the transmissive properties of these forms 
may be grouped under three headings: (1) properties characteristic 
of these stories as oral tradition; (2) properties characteristic of 
these stories as historical narratives; (3) properties which prevent 
the forms and processes of communication from being wholly acces- 
sible to knowledge and reducible to formula. 


A 
PROPERTIES CHARACTERISTIC OF THESE STORIES AS ORAL ‘TRADITION 


Like most forms in the Bible, these stories are addressed to those 
who belong to the believing community. Every loyal Jew or Chris- 
tian hears one of these readings annually, and in many cases more 
frequently. He hears them on a holy day that comes as a dramatic 
climax in the calendar of the religious community, as well as in the 
momentum of private devotion. Though addressed to the faithful, 
the Scripture speaks in such a way as to make him conscious of his 
lack of faith, of an immediate need for repentance and return. On 
these holy days, self-examination is in order, prayer is serious, the 
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cohesiveness of fellowship is evident, and the tensions between God 
and his creation are acute. The holy day is an occasion of divine 
judgment and divine mercy, of threat and promise. In this context, 
the word of Scripture is surrounded by a broad penumbra of moods 
appropriate to faith: awe, reverence, guilt, dependence, fear, hope, 
fellowship, estrangement. 

Keeping this setting in mind, let us itemize the more striking 
properties of oral tradition. In this setting all tradition becomes 
oral, for whether the Scripture be written or unwritten, it reaches 
the worshiper through the medium of human speech. This medium 
preserves the personal directness of dialogue. God speaks directly 
and urgently in the first person. He speaks with an authority quite 
other than the human prestige of the man who reads. From the 
standpoint of authority, the reader might well be anonymous; he 
does not intrude himself into this “two-party” line. Yet, from the 
standpoint of intimacy, a recorded message would not have the power 
of oral tradition. It makes a difference that the congregation is listen- 
ing to a man from their number, a leader whom they know and trust. 
Personal conversation is more productive of creative listening, of 
fertile imagination, than the impersonal broadcast of a news com- 
mentator. 

The units of oral tradition which we have selected have another 
noteworthy trait: by taking for granted a particular perspective, 
they tend subtly to evoke this perspective on the listener’s part, thus 
exerting a stronger pressure than is the case either with written ma- 
terials or with other forms, such as a philosopher’s syllogism. The 
stories of Abraham and Jesus, for example, assume that God alone 
determines the destiny of the listeners. This power is neither argued 
nor defended, but the stories are so told that hearers accept the new 
assumptions without being aware of the reasons why. 

The same spiritual pressure impels the audience to identify them- 
selves, not simply with the perspectives, but with the actors as well. 
The tradition draws them into the same web of destiny as the 
characters in the story. The events are ancient; the characters have 
long since died; nevertheless the story is told in such a way that 
tradition fuses with current living and memory calls for decision. 
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In actualizing this sense of involvement, the tradition produces an 
imaginative doubleness of vision. The lock-step of normal routines, 
in which the listener has been marching, is broken. His journey is 
set within the compass of a new map, oriented in new directions. 
This placing of the worshiper at the intersection of two worlds 
intensifies his spiritual activity. The Word opens a new and strange 
world, a world shrouded in mystery, yet a world whose actuality is 
indicated by its power to break through the self-centered world of 
the human pilgrim. In making him aware of this invading sovereign- 
ty, the hearing of oral tradition is superior to the reading of a written 
page. 
As a point of contrast one is tempted to detour into the field of 
Hellenistic forms—both oral and written. . Why is it that the bibli- 
cal stories do not encourage, on the part of worshipers, the same 
kind of satire in which Lucian engages. In his skit on The Parlia- 
ment of the Gods, Momus protests to Zeus the easy admission of 
strange new gods into the pantheon—these Egyptian innovations of 
the bull, of monkeys, and of billy-goats. And when Zeus answers 
that “most of them are matters of symbolism and one who is not 
adept in the mysteries really must not laugh at them,” Momus 
cries, “A lot we need mysteries, Zeus, to know that gods are gods 
and dogheads are dogheads.” Momus sponsors another bit of legis- 
lation designed to protect the pantheon. He objects to the inclusion 
of “many outlandish names .. . of beings not to be found among us 
and unable to exist at all as realities... .” 


Where is that famous Virtue, and Nature, and Destiny, and Chance? They are 
insubstantial, empty appellations, excogitated by those dolts the philosophers. All 
the same, artificial as they are, they have so imposed upon the witless that nobody is 
willing to do as much as sacrifice to us, knowing that though he offer 10,000 
hecatombs, nevertheless “Chance” will effect what is “fated” and what has been 
“spun” for every man from the beginning. 


Momus consequently offers a resolution, which is duly adopted by 
the Parliament, that “the philosophers be warned not to make up 
empty names or talk nonsense about matters of which they know 
nothing.” The point of such a contrast, if we could develop it, 
would be not that the biblical stories do not offer opportunity for 
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such satire, but that their form presents a subtle resistance to such 
satire not found among the Greek myths. 

Another transmissive property of the biblical stories as oral tra- 
dition is their encouragement of repetition. They appeared first in 
oral circulation, and facility in frequent use preceded their incor- 
poration in Scripture. Moreover, they are adapted to facilitate even 
more frequent repetition. And this recurrent use does not tend to 
exhaust their meaning or to smother their freshness in monotony. 
Each successive use may add to the rich complex of associations and 
open doors into unsuspected rooms. Because they are shaped to 
articulate a conversation between God and man, whenever these 
two persons come alive, that moment becomes new and the Scrip- 
ture has a new connotation in this new context. The moment of use 
becomes decisive, without thereby detracting from the importance 
of earlier or later moments. Repetition does not mean boredom. 

In the use of these stories, memorization as well as repetition is 
implicit. The leader of worship has memorized the tradition; the 
worshiper is encouraged to do the same. Yet the stress is not placed 
upon verbatim exactness but upon absorption within the “operating 
capital” of memory. Words, phrases, couplets, metaphors flow into 
one’s vocabulary. Snatches from Hannah’s song or the Last Supper 
intrude themselves into many new experiences. Gradually the ap- 
perceptive mass of living memories provides the frame of reference 
within which new events are understood. Oral tradition of this sort 
becomes an intimate personal possession in a sense not true of writ- 
ten books. The “index” of memory is more accessible than the ref- 
erence room in a library. Memorization multiplies the cross-refer- 
ences between a given word and the daily script of living, making 
for greater flexibility in relating the word to the world. As Unamu- 
no writes: 

Memory is the basis of individual personality, just as tradition is the basis of the 
collective personality of a people. We live in memory and by memory, and our 


spiritual life at bottom is simply the effort of our memory to persist, to transform 
itself into hope, the effort of our past to transform itself into our future.? 


1T he Tragic Sense of Life in Men and in Peoples (London: Macmillan and 
Co., 1920), trans. J. E. Crawford Flitch, p. 9. 
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We should not overlook Unamuno’s suggestion of the effect of 
tradition in creating a collective personality. If one has heard a 
Buddhist teacher communicating his scriptures to a catechism 
class, he will have noted how this common memory seals the walls 
between the Buddhist community and outsiders and how it encloses 
the Buddhists themselves within a monastic compound. When a 
religious community becomes most aware of its separateness from 
the world, usually under great strain, it expresses this separateness 
by greater concentration upon a common heritage and by a greater 
effort to exchange its long-term bonds for the short-term currency 
of living memory. Whatever conduces to such memory conduces 
to fellowship. The stories read on Rosh Hoshanah and on Good 
Friday help to create the very solidarity that will preserve that 
tradition. The story of the covenant persists by reproducing its own 
kind. If one wishes to understand any community, large or small, 
he must assess the extent and content of the oral tradition which con- 
stitutes its shared memory. 

Not all oral tradition, however, is couched in the form of these 
stories. We must therefore ask what special properties may be de- 
tected in this particular form. 


B 


TRANSMISSIVE PROPERTIES OF THESE STORIES AS HISTORICAL 
NARRATIVES 


We may begin by recalling Lessing’s famous distinction between 
painting and poetry (Laocoém). It is his contention that painting 
employs forms and colors articulated in space, while poetry employs 
forms and sound articulated in time. In painting, the form is neces- 
sarily spatial, since the visible aspects of objects must be juxtaposed 
in space within a single instant of time. The artist is limited by his 
medium to one scene and one point of vision. In poetry, on the 
other hand, the form is necessarily temporal, since words proceed 
successively within a narrative sequence. Continuity proceeds, not 
from a continuous space, but from a continuous time as shared by 
the poet and the listener. The subject of the painter must be one of 
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which the whole or parts exist juxtaposed in space: his subjects are 
bodies. The subject of the poet must be one that realizes its existence 
through consecutive development in time, many moments connected 
according to the intrinsic sequences of life. His subject will be ac- 
tions, connected by a conscious will. 

It was Lessing’s conviction that pictorial poetry will always fail, 
for consecutive words can never yield a unified impression of a single 
object at a single moment. Likewise, allegorical painting will always 
fail, because a single exposure can never communicate an adequate 
sense of the stages of action preceding and succeeding this exposure. 
Moreover, the two types of communication can and must deal with 
the invisible realities in different ways. If the painter pictures a 
god, there must be a visual anthropomorphism. The god must have 
some shape or be represented by a vaporous cloud, and in any case 
be identified by clear insignia: a staff, a crown, a pair of scales. The 
painter finds it easier to portray personal attire than personal attri- 
butes. If a poet, on the other hand, narrates the deeds of a god, he 
can accept the invisibility of the god without lessening his actuality, 
for the god is known by what he does, by the sequential unrolling of 
his purpose in history. He needs no external symbol, no description 
of attire. The attributes of character are more accessible to pen than 
to brush. Such anthropomorphism will be one of emotional and 
volitional activity. The poet’s god can even appear in masquerade, 
identifying himself to the reader in the outcome of the plot. This 
feat is an impossible one for the painter. So, too, the poet can in- 
clude in his range of vision the whole world as well as the whole 
drama of creation, whereas the painter is limited to a single stage- 
setting.” 

The poet may or may not paint pictures with his words, but his 
greatness does not depend upon the accurate visualization of these 
pictures. 

2One wonders if the moving, talking picture can rise above this limitation. 
Lessing, I think, would say no. He insists that we could not dispense with Homer’s 


poem even if we had a picture of all the various scenes. One also has ground for 
reflection in the failure of motion pictures to convey the message of Isaac’s birth or 


of Jesus’ death. 
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The Paradise Lost is not less the first epic poem since Homer on the ground of 
its providing few pictures, than the Leidensgeschichte Christi is a poem because we 
can hardly put the point of a needle into it without touching a passage that might 
have employed a multitude of the greatest artists. The Evangelists relate the facts 
with all the dry simplicity possible, and the artist uses the manifold parts of the 
story without their having shown on their side the smallest spark of pictorial genius. 
There are paintable and unpaintable facts, and the historian can relate the most 
paintable in just as unpictorial a fashion as the poet can represent the least paintable 


pictorially.8 


When a great poet does paint pictures it is worth noting on what 
aspects he places the accent. As Lessing points out, Homer 


paints nothing but continuous actions, and all bodies, all single things, he paints 
only by their share in these actions, and in general, only by one feature... . He 
does not enter on a picture of a ship. But certainly of the navigating, the putting 
to sea, the disembarking of the ship, he makes a detailed picture, one from which 


the painter must make five or six separate pictures if he would get it in its entirety 


on the canvas. 


Lessing’s discussion is fruitful for an understanding of the biblical 
narratives. In form, they adhere closely to his specifications for 
poetry as opposed to painting. In these dramatic narratives, the sub- 
ject is God’s consecutive dealings with men, a series of events which 
have a time-logic of their own. The narratives are dramatic also in 
that the human characters are caught up in a plot wherein con- 
tinuity in time is essential to the meaning. And they are dramatic 
also in the power to draw the listeners into the same plot of succes- 
sive events. In form the story is perfectly adapted to include both 
the visible and the invisible determinants of destiny. It spans the 
whole world as a stage and the whole of history as a plot without 
in the least negating the once-for-allness of what took place in the 
days of Abraham or of Jesus. The time-logic determines the length 
of the story: it must be long enough to communicate the beginning 


8Laocoén, XIV. 

4]bid., XV. 

For an extension of the above discussion in the field of contemporary novels, con- 
sult Joseph Frank, “Spatial Form in Modern Literature,” Sewanee Review, LIV 


(1946). 
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and end of a particular divine purpose and long enough to engage 
the listener in dramatic participation. The same logic determines 
what is excluded or included. The sequence of action must be com- 
plete enough to suggest the inclusive purpose, and details that have 
no bearing upon the stream of choices must be omitted. The story is 
made up of simple, concrete details—-a loaf of bread or a wife’s 
jealousy—but these details are important only as clues to the hidden 
wills of the actors. It is unimportant whether each scene can be 
clearly visualized; what is important is the transmission of a pur- 
pose, the revelation of a will that commands decision, the shaping of 
a memory within which life may be ordered. The narrative evokes 
a conflict which, coming to the surface in the time of Hannah or 
Jesus, still continues to channel the underground streams of life. 
Even in scenes which are vividly depicted the aim is not the spatial 
one of trying to capture a tiny fragment of time in its pure state. 
The narrator’s business is not that of the artist, who seeks “to live in 
the complete and absolute present.” He does not seek to be freed 
from time by the rapture of beauty. Rather, the aim in drawing 
pictures (e. g., Gethsemane) is to reveal the inner meaning of man’s 
choices and agonies as this particular moment is set within the double 
context of his own life-time and of God’s inclusive purpose. Faith 
has its own temporal continuities and the form that transmits faith 
must respect them—both in telling the story of the covenant com- 
munity and in articulating the personal history of the individual 
worshiper. In all these respects the biblical narratives satisfy Less- 
ing’s specifications for poetry. How, then, do they differ from other 
types of poetry? If the answer is to be found, it will be located by 
detecting the attitudes toward time at the point where the poet and 
prophet part company. 

Let us assume a poet who follows Lessing’s specifications exactly. 
His poetry embodies a temporal sequence, a time-line that runs 
from past to present to future, and builds upon the suspense of an 
incomplete action that is completed only within the hidden spirit of 
the actor. Even so, his poetry as an aesthetic form will lack an all- 
embracing continuity. He will exclude the tedious and insignificant 
moments in his character’s life, selecting only the interesting and 
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crucial happenings. He will organize these discrete episodes into 
the unity of an action, but between these episodes will lie large 
fragments of human experience devoid of meaning within the poet’s 
pattern. The time of the characters will move on a different level 
and at a different tempo from that which is true of the actual expe- 
rience of the poet or his reader. The work of his imagination and 
his artistry of expression will combine to produce an explanation 
of the subject’s life that is external to the subject himself. At its 
best, poetry is a “life which is an imitation of tragedy and comedy”; 
it articulates a sense of time that is other than the actual kairos of 
the persons described. 

In contrast to the aesthetic, the ethical life is “the life that tragedy 
and comedy imitate.”® Within the scope of ethical experience, man 
affirms the whole of his life, inclusive of tedium and excitement, 
routine habit and courageous decision. The character identifies him- 
self with his whole past, knowing that it is essential to the plot. He 
preserves the continuity and integrity of his 4asros and shuns every 
temptation to escape it in impatient rebellion or sentimental effusion. 
He abides on the level on which his life is actually lived, there 
struggling to understand its selos and there trying “to work out 
his own salvation in fear and trembling.” He seeks to preserve his 
identity and integrity, at whatever expense to aesthetic norms, the 
first requirement being honesty with regard to his own cumulative 
experience. 

In contrast to both aesthetic and ethical ways of viewing life, 
biblical narratives present a different time-logic. As revelation of 
God’s dealings, they cut across the temporal grain of a person’s life 
without denying its actuality or integrity. Intersecting the sequences 
of a person’s history, the stories disclose the sequence of God’s acts— 
from seedtime to harvest. They force man to see himself as respon- 
sible, not only to his own integrity, but also to the overarching in- 
tegrity of God’s purpose. The movements of Abraham, Hannah, 
Sarah, Jesus, his disciples—all are the product of the conflict be- 
tween their destiny as individuals, and their rdle within God’s far- 


5C. G. Wallis, Kenyon Review, VII (1945), 454 f. 
®/ did. 
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flung plan of salvation. Hence, the choices which they make are 
more than poetic or ethical choices oriented around their ethical and 
personal loyalties and in conformity to accepted norms. Kierkegaard 
is right in pointing to these stories as involving a “teleological sus- 
pensior: of the ethical.” We may also say that they involve a tele- 
ological suspension of the temporal. “After revelation there exists a 
real Above and Below in the world, and a real Before and Here- 
after in time.”” Not only are human ways of reckoning duration 
affected, but human hopes are transformed by the promise of God. 
It is in the conflict between the hope of the characters as men and 
their hope as elect servants of God that these stories articulate the 
ultimate questions implicit in human existence. As the characters 
come to affirm the revealed continuity of God’s acts, they find within 
God’s kairos a fulfilment of life that remains unattainable within 
their own self-contained airos. Yet they do not arrive at this new 
orientation by the use of aesthetics (an imitation of tragedy and 
comedy) or by the practice of ethical self-awareness (the life that 
tragedy and comedy imitate) but by a story that reveals the inter- 
action of two temporal sequences, the life of man and the life of 
God. 

This conception of time-logic is one of the reasons why it is diffi- 
cult to classify these stories either as myths or as histories. Myths 
follow the clue of God’s time alone; secular histories adopt as ulti- 
mate the chronology of man’s time. When compared to histories, 
the stories of Isaac’s birth and Jesus’ death approach the category of 
myths; when they are compared to myths, they approach the cate- 
gory of histories. Nor are these stories an artificial or adventitious 
combination of the two. They constitute a unique form that reflects 
a unique faith, a faith that stems from the actual meeting of God’s 
history and man’s. They are epiphanies, manifesting God’s pres- 
ence; they are miracles, revealing his extraordinary power in ordi- 
nary events; they are stories of human responses; they are procla- 
mations that announce the conversion of man’s sense of time. Yet 
they show no trace of being artificially concocted pictures of a fic- 


"F. Rosenzweig, in a letter to H. Ehrenberg, Sept. 26, 1910. 
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tional world, but implicitly claim to be the only true account of 
happenings in the real world.° 
Compared to the analysis of these forms, the identification of 
myths and secular histories is relatively easy. The form of myth 
moves in the direction of forsaking the time of man’s history for the 
timeless world of the gods. It tends to overlook as unreal the dis- 
tinctions between past, present, and future, viewing the present as 
equidistant from eternity, and each moment of time as an “atom of 
eternity.” Man’s sense of the integrity of his time is dissipated, be- 
cause the moment of faith is sundered from preceding and succeed- 
ing contexts. He leaps “for the delightful occasion that is not time,” 
when 
. a bright interruption of time’s scheme 
Will show a glimpse of what lost Adam knew 
Before the devil turned his heart askew.® 


The form of secular history moves within the continuum of man’s 
time, enslaving change to the treadmill of a uniform chronology, 
submerging spontaneity beneath the regularity of a time-clock. 


Time is your barracks and your discipline. 
Heart-ticking clocks, bugles and bells that chime 
Irrevocable sequence now begin 

Through night and day and night and day and night 
Their quick partition of the infinite.!® 


If, however, a person fully responds to the biblical narratives, 
something quite different happens to his sense of time. It is neither 
atrophied by entrance into Nirvana nor bound to the rolling wheel 
of years. The continuum of both God’s purpose and man’s provides 
real sequence, real dramatic suspense. The moment receives an ab- 
solute importance, but only within a particular sequence of divine 
election. 

If this form is as unique as I have suggested, it requires of its 
interpreter a unique method of interpretation. As a form, myth 


8Cf. R. Kroner, The Religious Function of Imagination (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, pp. 45 ff.). 

®Theodore Spencer: “For an April Birthday.” 

10] bid, 
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demands an allegorical interpretation, that dissolves any limited 
dependence upon space or time. Only thus can the interpreter con- 
serve its inherent subjectivity and fluidity and make available its 
relevance to life. The form of secular history demands a literal in- 
terpretation, that preserves the time-differential and conserves ob- 
jectivity, accuracy, and original meaning. But what method of in- 
terpretation is applicable to a narrative form that is neither myth 
nor history? These methods, shaped to deal with non-biblical liter- 
atures, fail to be adequate. When the rabbi tells the story of Abra- 
ham, or the minister reads the Passion Story, the listener who re- 
sponds as if he were hearing a secular history or a dualistic myth 
removes himself from the field of effective communication. Faith, 
for its transmission, calls for quite different attitudes than these. 
The difficulty of hermeneutics through the centuries lies just here: 
the practice of applying to the Bible criteria which have proved their 
value in dealing with non-biblical writings; and the incompatibility 
between these criteria and the structure of the biblical stories. 

Why does the form of these narratives make interpretation so 
difficult? If the form is neither myth nor history, can we define it 
more precisely? How did it happen that a unique form was pro- 
duced? Can this form be studied as form apart from content? These 
questions lead into a third area of discussion. 


C 
PROPERTIES WHICH PREVENT THE FORMS OF COMMUNICATION FROM 


BEING WHOLLY ACCESSIBLE TO KNOWLEDGE AND 
REDUCIBLE TO FORMULA 


In answering these questions, we must consider first the origin 
of this form. It clearly is a product of oral tradition, the creation 
of a non-literary folk, through multiple and gradual processes. It 
would be quite futile to attempt to locate a single human author, 
consciously employing his artistry of expression. Almost as cer- 
tainly, the form is a product of the community’s continuing wor- 
ship, as this worship was itself the expression of faith in the God of 


Abraham and Isaac. 
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Authentic literary forms always betray signs of the typical life- 
situation in which they were born. A minstrel’s saga is flavored 
with the smoke of many camp-fires, just as one smells in a modern 
history text-book the smoke of many graduate seminars. Plato’s 
dialogues follow the pattern of conversations on the street or about 
the dinner-table, where the philosopher’s thought was most stimu- 
lated. The works of many philosophers take the style of formal ex- 
pository lectures, betraying where they do most of their talking. 
More solitary and introvertive thinkers may, on occasion, adopt the 
pattern of private meditations. The situations in which poetry is 
most frequently read will condition the style of the poet. The list 
of examples could be extended. What, then, of the setting of these 
biblical stories? Form critics have long insisted on the correspon- 
dence of form and function, of form and the quality of the total 
religious life. It is our conviction that this total religious life was 
focussed upon community faith expressed in public worship. And 
this is why the narratives resist any dichotomy between structure 
and content. 

Now when this is true, the critic who tries to separate the two is 
bound to be frustrated. Mark Van Doren maintains that this is true 
of both Homer and Dante. 


The full weight of Homer’s wisdom was delivered in stories of particular per- 
sons who did what they did in particular times and places. 


Virgil and Milton loaded the same stories with ideas, adding self- 
conscious inventions that depleted the original force and destroyed 
the tune that Homer sang. Dante becomes 


. that unique thing, a successful philosophical poet: his story . . . cannot be 
separated from the thing it means. . . . Our belief in his story is simultaneous with 
our interest in what it signifies.” 


Yet, even in Dante, Van Doren finds places where this fusion is not 
complete, where the adaptation of form to content is a conscious 
artifice which the critic can detect. And if this is true of Homer and 
Dante, how much more true of these biblical narratives, woven, as 


WSewanee Review, LIV (1946), 349 ff. 
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they are, from the whole gamut of experience of a worshiping, re- 
belling, repenting community? 

The logos of the Bible, as E. Rosenstock insists, is not the reason- 
ing of a philosopher seeking the best word and form with which to 
come to terms with reality. The biblical Jogos is the creative act of 
God, meeting the response of man. The Greek Jogos can be ex- 
pressed in monologue; the biblical Jogos requires dialogue. To be 
sure, God does not dictate the words or forms which men use in 
telling the story. But the words and forms must be congenial to the 
realities to be narrated. The faith-situation produces forms appro- 
priate to itself and appropriate to the reénactment of faith in the 
listening congregation. Caught up within the Sitz im Glauben, both 
teller and auditor are so intent upon the contemporaneity of the 
encounter with God that they are quite oblivious to any distinction 
between the content of the message and the form. The faithful is 
inhibited from separating the purpose of the author from what he 
says. 

This is not so true of other forms of communication. One thinks 
of all those forms which are primarily designed for mediating con- 
ceptual, propositional, accumulative knowledge: the politician’s ad- 
dress, the chemist’s formula, the moralist’s code, the philosopher’s 
argument. Nor is it so true of secular histories. Any competent his- 
toriographer is adept at separating purpose from accomplishment, 
form from content. The same knowledge may be transmitted 
through many different forms, and the knowledge can serve a mul- 
titude of purposes. Nor can myths entirely resist the encroachment 
of the analyst, who extracts the meaning from this particular form 
and expresses it in another—witness the long line of interpreters 
from Plato and Plutarch to Berdyaev, Toynbee, and Niebuhr. 

The problem is quite different in the case of Mark’s Passion Story. 
To be sure, every New Testament introduction tries to cull out 
Mark’s conscious purposes. Many conscious motives have been sug- 
gested, but most of them fall short of being convincing, and many 
of them are contradictory. The list tends to shade off into sub- 
conscious motifs. But even if we could be entirely confident of the 
editor’s immediate practical objectives, this would throw little light 
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upon the Passion Story itself. Who was its author? Did he have 
detachable motifs? Was he conscious of them? How does one pro- 
pose to recover them? If he succeeded, will not the story itself best 
show what he was trying to say, better than if he had added a foot- 
note indicating his precise plan? If we could divorce the meaning 
from the story, would we not abscond with the meaning and discard 
the story? But if we do this, what happens to the faith of the story- 
teller and to the faith of the listener? No, the situation of faith is so 
imbedded in the story that there is a one-to-one correspondence be- 
tween the meaning and the response by which man appropriates the 
meaning. | 

Our round-about discussion seems to have led to a dead-end; the 
effort to define the form has made clear the futility of such an effort. 
One aspect of biblical forms is this very impossibility of reducing 
faith to formula, of regularizing and controlling its techniques, or of 
transferring the message into a set of conceptual images. But this 
very aspect is itself conducive to the transmission of faith. By its 
formless form, the story guards against substituting the trans- 
mission of ideas for the transmission of faith. Only the reénactment 
of a covenant between God and man, in a situation where God speaks 
to man through events, can avail to transmit the faith which in the 
original instance produced the story. The biblical forms thus pro- 
vide a stimulus to genuine faith at the same time that they resist the 
lure of an artificial faith. 

It has often been said that the perfect form of speech is found only 
when the duality between form and content ceases to exist. That is 
true of these stories when one listens to them in the way which they 
are intended. They possess a form so created as to make men forget 
the form in the wholeness of his response. 





The Transmission of Our Religious Heritage: 
Christian Ideas of Human Equality and 
Social Justice 


WILLIAM A. BANNER 


F THE many aspects of our religious heritage, I have chosen to 
O treat of the transmission of Christian ideas concerning human 
equality and social justice. One would properly ask at the very outset 
just what precisely is meant by “human equality” and “social jus- 
tice” and to what extent such ideas have their foundation in primi- 
tive Christian teachings. By “human equality” is understood here 
the equality of all individuals with respect to their claims upon what 
is essential to the fullest possible development of personality. ‘So- 
cial justice” is used here to mean the equitable distribution of goods, 
services, and privileges in accordance with this basic Christian equal- 
ity. Without my intending to revive the awkward and somewhat 
forced contentions between advocates of a “personal gospel” on the 
one hand and of a “social gospel” on the other, an attempt may 
be made here to indicate those aspects of the teachings of Jesus which 
constitute the bare outlines of a social ethic. It can hardly be said 
that the gospel of Jesus is a program of social order or of social 
reform.’ It is eminently probable that the thrust of the teachings of 
Jesus is primarily toward the redemption or renovation of the life 
of the individual. The prescriptions addressed to the individual call 
for a level of moral being involving purity of motive and a quality 
of moral activity in accordance with such demands of sincerity and 
integrity. One does not find in the Gospels moral prescriptions 
specified in detail. What is required in general is a conscientiousness 
and a severity which carry the individual beyond the corrupting in- 
dulgences of love of self, of pleasure, of personal gain, etc. Such 
conscientiousness and severity arise from the apprehension of the 
character of human life when viewed under the aspect of its fullest 


potentialities. 


1Cf. Ernst Troeltsch, The Social Teaching of the Christian Churches, translated 
by Olive Wyon (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1931), I, 55-64. 
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Although the moral teachings of the Gospels are addressed to the 
individual as comprising the totality of the requirements of personal 
virtue, this virtue is set forth as social as well as private in its refer- 
ence. Christian virtue becomes social, not merely because man is a 
social being, but also because the natural expression of the properly 
oriented life is creative love. This love is found manifest in all of 
those relationships in which individuals deal with one another as per- 
sons capable of an harmonious and unified life. As such, this love 
reveals fully to individuals the real nature of life and of the 
creative sources from which life emerges. Christian love, both in 
intention and in act, prompts and sustains the recognition of a 
fundamental human solidarity. The immediate social expression of 
this recognition is concern for the life of the Christian community 
which has now come into being. The dynamic of this love, how- 
ever, is such as to extend steadily the bounds of the community in 
accordance with the opportunities and possibilities for human con- 
tact and fellowship. This responsibility for human welfare, being 
based upon the recognition of human solidarity, has been accepted 
by many in the Christian tradition as an essential part of the gospel 
to which they adhere, however disturbing this part may be to those 
generally unsympathetic with this gospel or however embarrassing 
to fellow Christians generally sympathetic with social privilege. 

This Christian ideal of human equality and mutual human re- 
sponsibility for the highest life potential in man did not for early 
Christians involve any large scale recognition of the earthly equality 
of individuals as members of society. To some extent this may be 
attributed to the expectation of the imminence of the return of 
Christ, together with a general cynical contempt for all earthly ar- 
rangements.” As the germ of the idea of earthly equality was really 
contained, however, in the basic Christian emphasis on the worth of 
personality, Christian solidarity came gradually to be thought of 
in other terms than the mere swallowing up of earthly inequality in 
the unconditioned fellowship of love. This is observable in the cul- 
tivation of forms of charity and in the attitude of Christians toward 


2Cf. Troeltsch, op. cit., Il, 726-729. 
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slavery. Interests in the supra-terrestrial and in the future did not 
entirely inhibit the awareness of the significance of earthly needs and 
earthly goods, as witnessed to in the treatise of Clement of Alexan- 
der on Jesus’ words to the rich youth. The Christian community did 
become the locus of the exercise of charity for the sake of the com- 
munity itself. Gifts connected with public worship, special collec- 
tions, and individual disposition of private property were applied 
to the needs of the poor. After Constantine, the great wealth of the 
church, steadily increased by donations, was expended in the estab- 
lishment of almshouses, orphanages, hostels, and hospitals, for 
the common good. It is to be pointed out, however, that the effec- 
tiveness of such efforts was often limited by the prevailing ascetic atti- 
tude of contempt for all earthly goods. The worth of the earthly 
calling was only gradually appreciated. Charity was engaged in 
often for the special sin-cancelling power of the giving of alms 
rather than out of respect and regard for the importance of goods 
for the life of man. 

With respect to slavery, the early Christian community repre- 
sented the expression of a new sense of love toward those caught in 
this fundamental institution of the ancient world. In addition to 
the emphasis on the spiritual oneness of slave and master as in Paul’s 
words to Philemon, many early Christians opposed, in the name of 
the community and the church, the ill-treatment of slaves by mas- 
ters.* In many instances the conversion of individual slaveholders 
to Christianity brought the manumission of their slaves. Such man- 
umissions were increasing steadily towards the end of the fourth 
century, particularly where the influence of Jerome had been felt.* 
These efforts were supported by many ecclesiastical regulations en- 
acted in the general interest of the slave. In general the church came 
to regard itself as the guardian of the poor, the weak, and the op- 
pressed, this being further indicated in the attitude toward the bur- 
dens of taxation and usury. 


In the course of time Christians were brought to consider the 
8The Synod of Elvira, 305 A.D., can. 5. 


*Melania, for example, liberated all of her 8,000 slaves when she left Rome to 
begin a monastic life. 
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earthly aspects of human solidarity and human equality more sys- 
tematically and to appropriate philosophical notions lying outside of 
the framework of primitive Christian teachings but capable of being 
viewed as correlative with and explicative of these teachings them- 
selves. These ideas came largely from the rationalist natural law 
tradition, traceable in the ancient world primarily to the Stoics. 
Through the utilization of such notions, Christians came to round 
out the idea of the equality of men in the sight of God and to treat 
of this equality as it pertains to man as an earthly social being. The 
levels expected to be attained in religious fellowship came to be 
regarded’ as condemning any order of social life which precluded 
such attainment on the part of certain individuals. This develop- 
ment in Christian thought is observable notably in the West, where 
the Roman spirit pressed toward moral order and particularly 
toward the social order of the life of the community. 


It is not possible to present in a paper of this nature an adequate 
sketch of the history of Christian social teachings, even where this is 
limited to the teachings influenced by natural law philosophy. A 
discussion, therefore, of only a few of the significant developments 
from the early church to modern times will be attempted. Begin- 
ning with Lactantius, whose Jmstitutiones divinae appeared in the 
early part of the fourth century, one finds a conception of justice 
similar in many respects to Stoic teachings, particularly those of 
Cicero.’ Lactantius writes as though Christianity is something added 
to what had already existed, especially ancient philosophy. Justice 
for Lactantius comprises the attitude of worship toward God and 
the attitude of esteeming and loving one’s neighbor as the image of 
God (humanitas). As piety (pietas) is the one fundamental virtue 
for man, equity (aequitas)° is another. Christian equity is that which 
exhibits itself in hospitality, defense of widows, ransoming of pris- 
oners, interment of strangers and the poor.’ In short, the natural 
impulse to preserve one’s being must be subordinated to the consid- 
eration of the well-being of others. In the words of Lactantius: 


5Cf. Cicero De Legibus i. 10. 
SLactantius, Inst. v. 14. 9. 
"[bid., vi. 13. 
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This humanity is to be preserved, if we wish rightly to be called men. But 
what else is the preservation of humanity than loving a man, because he is a man 
and the same as ourselves; even as Cicero said, a man while obedient to nature 
cannot injure man.® 
This line of thought in Lactantius was taken up by Ambrose. In a 

sense Ambrose may be said to have sought to present Christian 
ethics as the higher fulfilment of Stoic ethics. He thinks of the 
Christian as the realization of the ancient ideal of the just and wise 
man. Of the four cardinal virtues, justice has a special importance 
as that which concerns one’s relation to one’s fellowmen. Ambrose 
exhibits Stoic influence in his declaration that individual privilege 
(ius privatum) is usurpation.’ This is an expression of the idea of 
the natural and normal state of community or common ownership. 

In Augustine there is continued to some extent the communistic 
thought of earlier teachers of the church, as found for example in 
Ambrose, with respect to earthly possession. Augustine’s convic- 
tion of the reality of God as true Being led him to appreciate earth- 
ly things as supported and penetrated by the divine and therefore 
as good. This metaphysical optimism enabled Augustine to avoid a 
strict ascetic criticism or condemnation of property as well as such 
other matters as labor and the state. Augustine recognized, there- 
fore, the right of earthly possession. All men have the same right 
by nature to earthly goods. Although Augustine allowed for in- 
equality of possession and avoided the condemnation of riches as a 
sin, he urged that wealth constitutes for the Christian a trust. In 
Augustine’s words, “Our possession belongs in fact to the poor, for 
whom we are in a certain sense stewards; and we are not to appro- 
priate their property by damnable usurpation.” 

Augustine’s views on the importance of possessions for the earthly 
life of man were mollified somewhat by his emphasis in ethics on 
the inner disposition of the will and by the strength in him of ascetic 
inclinations. Any one-sided emphasis on the disposition of the will 
tends to render the specific form of social arrangements unimportant, 

S]bid., v. 18. 

*Ambrose, De officiis ministrorum, i. 28. 

MAnvgustine, Ep. 175, para. 36. Quoted in Ernst Luthardt’s History of CAristian 
Ethics (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1889), p. 229. 
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in so far as the proper disposition may often be achieved and main- 
tained in spite of these arrangements. To such an extent, therefore, 
the external is not decisive in realizing what is regarded as the Chris- 
tian ideal. There is in Augustine’s emphasis also the danger that it 
will be thought that even conduct or action is not really essential to 
and important in the life of the Christian. Where such a notion ap- 
pears, the individual as Christian in attitude becomes strangely ab- 
stracted from the individual as Christian in act, and Christian love 
becomes a pious sentiment about life rather than a motivation for 
service in life. It is somewhat clear that the ascetic, contemplative 
note in Augustine does bring him to minimize the earthly aspects of 
human responsibility and to focus his attention upon the transcen- 
dent. Ultimately, Augustine repudiates the earthly calling, exalting 
poverty as a virtue and thinking of possessions as a chain which one 
does well to shake off. 

The subdued Christian social emphasis in Augustine is to be at- 
tributed in part to the influence of the general patristic doctrine 
concerning man in his relation to social institutions. The appropria- 
tion of philosophical ideas by Christians not only enabled them to 
give further explication to their primitive ethical ideas but also pro- 
vided them with a framework for harmonzing these ideas with pre- 
vailing social conditions which they were not prepared to condemn 
forthrightly. The Stoics, for all of their insistence upon the law of 
nature as the only basis of human justice, had recognized in their 
existing society elements which distinguished it significantly from 
the primitive society in which the law of nature prevailed complete- 
ly. Ulpian, for example, introduced at the end of the second cen- 
tury a distinction between ius naturale and ius gentium which was 
representative of the trend toward the distinction between the nat- 
ural as primitive and the natural as cultural or conventional. This 
distinction was in time adopted by Christians, who recognized the 
parallel with the scriptural ideas of primitive human perfection and 
the “Fall.” Under the influence of the “Fall,” certain institutions 
such as private property and the state have been introduced as a 
remedy as well as a punishment for sin. Such institutions must be 
tolerated, therefore, under a relative natural law of fallen humanity. 
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Augustine expresses this idea and to some extent it is at the basis of 
his thought. The same notion appears in the seventh century in 
Isidore of Seville, again with the indication that the absolute princi- 
ples of natural law pertain primarily to a state of nature or inno- 
cence." Through Isidore the distinction by Christians between what 
is right by primitive nature and what is justifiable by social necessity 
passed into the social and political theory of the Middle Ages. The 
broad principles remain but they have been weakened by concessions 
to expediency. 

The recognition of a relative natural law which is valid for 
“fallen” humanity characterized the social thought of most Chris- 
tian writers in the Middle Ages and in the modern period until com- 
paratively recent times. In spite of the recognition of the relative, 
however, the basic absolute moral principles were reiterated and 
often urged as the ideal to be approximated as nearly as possible in 
human institutional life. A subdued social idealism is discoverable, 
for example, in the significant scholastic formulation of natural law 
ideas in St. Thomas Aquinas. For St. Thomas the essence of all law 
is its existence as a rule or measure of action. Law is any rule of 
reason.’* Law is both that which measures and rules and that which 
is measured and ruled. Three kinds of law are distinguished by St. 
Thomas—the eternal law, natural law, and human law. The eternal 
law is the order of being for all things as this order exists first in the 
mind of God and derivatively in things themselves. Things partake 
of or participate in the eternal law in so far as they are naturally in- 
clined to certain proper acts or ends. Natural law, accordingly, is 
but the apprehension on the part of a rational being of the principle 
and order of human life, by virtue of which order the individual 
naturally tends to his proper acts and ends. Natural law, therefore, 
is the rule or rules of reason governing and guiding the conduct of 
man with respect to his good.” 


Cf. A. J. Carlyle, A History of Mediaeval Political Thought in the West 
(Edinburgh: W. Blackwood and Sons, 1903), I, 19-20. 

12St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, translated into English by the Fathers 
of the English Dominican Province (London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd., 
1915), Ia, Ilae q. 90, a. 1. 

18St, Thomas, of. cit., Ia, Ilae, q. 90, a. 2. 
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All of the rules of natural law, in the exposition of St. Thomas, 
relate to some aspect of the complete human good, viz., to the 
preservation of one’s being; to the satisfaction of the physical or 
material inclinations and needs; and to the satisfaction of those 
inclinations which man enjoys through his possession of reason, 
namely, the inclination to knowledge, to live in society, and to love 
God. As man is naturally a social being and exists and seeks to re- 
main at all times as part of a community, natural law carries the 
individual beyond the promotion of his own singular happiness to 
the promotion of the common good, in which he shares necessarily. 
For St. Thomas, natural law, being based on the nature of things, is 
the same for all with respect to general principles, though it is 
different in contingent matters.’* All individuals as rational beings 
are capable of knowing the law of nature. In all of those matters 
where legal regulation is possible, therefore, natural law is the basic 
foundation of justice. 

... every human law has just so much of the nature of law as it is derived from 
the law of nature. But if in any point it deilects from the law of nature, it is no 
longer a law but a perversion of law.!® 
Natural law, however, requires positive or human law to specify 

it. Positive law provides the proper or detailed specification of the 
means to ends while embodying, as just, the broad, general principles 
of the law of nature. 

The influence of earlier developments in Christian social thought 
is observable in the theory of St. Thomas. There are frequent refer- 
ences in his exposition to the writings of Isidore of Seville. St. 
Thomas carries forward the distinction between what is permissible 
under the ius gentium and what is strictly in agreement with or con- 
trary to the law of nature, as such.”* This we have noted in the dis- 
tinction between the natural as primitive or original and the natural 
as required by the circumstances of culture. In general, St. Thomas 
continues the tradition of natural law ideas inherited by the Middle 
Ages, contributing the merits of a more detailed exposition. Of 

14]bid., 1a, Lae, q. 94, a. 4. 

15/bid., la, Uae, q. 95, a. 2. 

16] bid., 1a, Ilae, q. 94, a. 5. 
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special interest, however, is his theory of property. St. Thomas 
distinguishes between property as regards dominion and property as 
regards use.’’ The latter follows from the natural right to external 
things which minister to the natural necessities of life; the former, 
from the right to “procure and dispense” such external things.”* All 
property is simply the determination of the indefinite right of all 
men to the use of the goods of the earth. Whereas for St. Thomas 
the designated ownership of all property is private, ownership is 
subject to social convenience and therefore to limitation. The per- 
sonal rights of the individual are necessarily balanced by his respon- 
sibilities to the common good of all. A man is not at liberty to do 
with his property whatever he pleases. As Aristotle had held, 
though property is private, the use of it must be common.” St. 
Thomas acknowledges, for example, the common anterior right of 
supplying one’s needs, in extreme necessity, from the goods of an- 
other.” In such privation the appropriation of private property is 
not theft. 

Aside from this allowance in situations of great privation, St. 
Thomas suggests permanent means for the limitation of personal 
prerogative in ownership. In addition to the practical exercise of the 
social virtues—of beneficence and almsgiving, liberality and munifi- 
cence—St. Thomas urges the regulation of possessions, the lack of 
which regulation is one cause of the ruin of the state. He recognizes 
the danger, from the concentration of wealth, of the use of property 
as a means of power over other human beings. From inordinate 
selling, possessions “might happen to come into the hands of a 
few.”’” From such concentration there tends to result a situation of 
economic domination in which a few oppress the people with their 
wealth. As society is, according to St. Thomas, “a grouping or union 
of men for a common purpose,” it is the function of social authority 
to promote the common welfare of its citizens. The legislator must 


11] bid., Ia, Ilae, q. 66, a. 7, ad. 2. 
18]bid., Ia, Lae, q. 66, a. 2. 

19] bid., Ula, Uae, q. 32, a. 5, ad. 2. 
07bid., Ia, Lae, q. 66, a. 7. 

2/bid., 1a, Mae, q. 105, a. 3, ad. 3. 
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see to it that the whole community is made happy in regard to ex- 
ternal goods. He must determine the manner in which the use of 
goods is to be made common.” Justice, whether general or particu- 
lar, has as its object the common good. Human laws may therefore 
lay down precepts concerning the acts of justice. The state, while 
respecting property rights and security of possession, must promote 
the widest possible diffusion of ownership. 

The essence of St. Thomas’s attitude on the control of wealth is 
that the individual must have a fair opportunity to provide for his 
reasonable needs. At all times “the common interest is to be preferred 
to private good.”** The natural right of all men to the necessities of 
life restricts whatever privileges individuals derive from the in- 
definite right to “procure and dispense” external goods. The com- 
mon good stands above any particular good and social authority must 
prevail over the property claims of individuals where and when 
such are prejudicial to the common interests. Acquisition and posses- 
sion must be subordinated to use. The right of property is primarily 
the right of use. Whereas St. Thomas defends private property in 
the form of productive instruments and justifies for the most part 
inequality of possessions,“ his insistence upon the preéminence of 
morality implies that property is a public trust. Property, then, 
is functional; wealth is essentially social in character. All economic 
activity must be governed by a moral purpose. The end determines 
the means; the right to the end implies necessarily the right to the 
means by which the end is realized or made available. As the end 
is set by nature, the right to the means exists also by nature. The 
right to property for use pertains universally in spite of one’s circum- 
stances of economic misfortune and embarrassment. Thus, St. 
Thomas continues the common Christian tradition of relating moral 
principles to economic questions. It is unfortunate that his interest 
in and emphasis upon the common good did not bring him to re- 
pudiate the institution of slavery. 

With the rise of modern times, the medieval concepts were re- 


22S¢, Thomas, / Polit., Il, 4. 
23, Theol., Ia, Hae, q. 32, a. 6. 
241 bid., Ila, Hae, q. 98, a. 1, ad. 3. 
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interpreted to meet the demands for liberal social and political 
philosophy. The Reformation controversies of the sixteenth century 
gave a decided impulse to political discussion of a speculative charac- 
ter. The Reformation leaders emphasized the importance, in politi- 
cal and religious affairs, of the rights and liberties of the individual. 
The emphasis on the implications of natural law ideas for political 
society, with special attention to rights and duties in the modern 
state, came to characterize the statements of natural law doctrine 
which emerged from and followed upon the Reformation and the 
Religious Wars. In this form natural law ideas appealed to those 
who were desirous of finding theoretical support for their protests 
against tyranny in church and state. Among the important formu- 
lations which appeared, this emphasis is more evident in the more 
rationalist natural law of Richard Hooker and Francisco Suarez than 
in the less philosophical schemes of Luther and Calvin. 

In Suarez one finds a rationalist Christian doctrine of natural 
rights, anticipating in some respects the ideas made popular by the 
rationalists of the eighteenth century. In his work, De Legibus ac 
Deo Legislatore, Suarez continued, as did Hooker in Laws of Ec- 
clesiastical Polity, the Thomistic treatment of natural law concepts.” 
Certain points, however, are developed more consistently in Suarez 
than in St. Thomas. Suarez recognized the traditional distinction 
between the law of nature (lex maturalis) and the jus gentium. The 
jus gentium on Suarez’ view is advantageous and expedient and even 
necessary in a secondary way, i.e., from the cultural as over against 
the natural order of things. It grows out of the necessities arising 
from organized society. The jus gentium, therefore, is merely 
desirable law; it is made to conform to human interest. As such, 
it is changeable in accordance with the common desire and will of 
men. Suarez’ views here represent a progressive note for the tradi- 
tion of natural law which he inherited. His position involves a 
constant scrutiny of even common and generally accepted social 
practices, such as slavery, where they do not accord completely with 


25Cf. J. B. Scott, Spanish Conceptions of International Law and of Sanctions 
(Washington: Carnegie Foundation for International Peace, 1934), pp. 59 ff. 
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lex naturalis. This precludes the justification of the inhumane in- 
stitutions in society on moral grounds. 

One finds in Suarez also a distinction drawn between /ex as the 
command or provision and jus as the right or exercise of the com- 
mand or rrovision. For Suarez, natural law issues as a doctrine of 
natural mght. There is for all men the natural right to do whatever 
natural law commands or binds, even in opposition to positive 
enactment. Spanish jurists, following Suarez, fostered the idea of 
the natural rights of man, which it is the duty of the state to protect. 
With them, rights were considered as arising from a natural condi- 
tion of equality according to which the faculties inherent in man 
should have a free opportunity for development. The classical 
natural law philosophy of the Enlightenment, set free in a sense from 
theology, owed a great deal in its dogma of the natural and inalien- 
able rights of man to Francisco Suarez and the Spanish jurists. 

Between the time of Suarez and the present, much has been 
written and said within greatly varying theological and philosophical 
contexts concerning earthly human equality and the rights of man 
under natural law. Such ideas have appeared in most instances in 
contexts which embrace elements of influence from many intellectual 
traditions. The interweaving of traditions in these contexts makes it 
very difficult to discover a modern formulation of natural law ideas 
completely free from influences traceable to Christian thinkers. The 
formulations of natural law ideas having the least acknowledged 
connection with Christian thought were those of the modern classical 
rationalist tradition of Grotius, Locke, Burlamaqui, Pufendorf, and 
Vattel. To this tradition we have already referred. As the gospel of 
revolutionary liberalism, these classical ideas appeared in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century in the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the French Bill of Rights, not to mention their popular 
expression in Thomas Paine’s The Rights of Man. 

Two other developments in modern thought bearing a direct 
connection with Christian history and literature have been significant 
in giving to modern Christianity a testimony for human right and 
human justice. These two developments have been chosen simply 
as illustrations of the vitality of Christian teachings when expressed 
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as the foundations of humane culture in our modern world. Metho- 
dism in the eighteenth century gave to Protestant individualism a 
character in many respects truly Christian and truly democratic. 
Though Methodism shared essentially the unphilosophical theology 
of Calvinism, it corrected the social ideal of Calvinism that human 
beings are unequal by divine appointment. The Wesleyan revival, 
through its Arminian teachings, brought a new sense of the dignity 
and sacredness of personality, particularly to those enmeshed in and 
brutalized by the new industrial system. In this way Methodism 
fulfilled the latent radicalism of Lutheran and Calvinistic teachings. 
Lutheranism and Calvinism, while placing the idea of the “calling” 
at the very heart of Christian ethics, were compromised in their social 
emphasis by the retention of the patriarchal side of the Christian 
scholastic natural law, with its justification of a social hierarchy 
resultant upon the “fallen” state of mankind. The absolute natural 
law of the primitive state of human life is opposed in these systems 
by a relative natural law suited to particular conditions made neces- 
sary by the plight of “fallen” humanity. In Calvin, this opposition 
is less apparent than in Luther, but this is simply because Calvin has 
stressed the divine character of existing political and economic 
institutions. The main features of the social ideal for Luther and 
Calvin present themselves as essentially conservative, authoritative, 
and aristocratic. In contrast to all of this, the Methodists stressed 
the possibilities still at hand for the modification and improvement 
of human life and character at large. And although inadvertently 
the Methodists sanctioned to some extent the existing order, they 
displayed a distinct zeal for social reform, notably in the liberation of 
the slaves and the extension of the franchise. It must be reckoned as 
an unfortunate loss to Christian moral prestige through social action 
that the reforming fires of Methodism were largely quenched, 
particularly in America, by the cold water supplied by the conser- 
vatism lurking in the emotional character of a movement which 
aimed primarily to bring to the individual “joy and peace in believ- 
ing.” 

The other modern movement singled out. here for mention is the 
Christian Socialism of James Ludlow, F. D. Maurice, and Charles 
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Kingsley, and of Westcott, Gore, and Scott Holland. These men 
sought to present the ideal of Christian society without compromise, 
although harmonized with modern social views. The traditional 
relative natural law of “fallen” humanity is dropped out. There 
is asserted frankly the belief in the possibility of transforming the 
conditions of the world. Avoiding the individualism exemplified 
in the Wesleyan revival, these men assaulted in a fundamental way 
existing institutions and conditions as they appeared in their observ- 
able inhumane character. This nineteenth century movement sur- 
vived into the twentieth century. A full expression was given to its 
program for a Christian society based upon absolute rather than 
relative principles in the Conference on Christian Politics, Economics 
and Citizenship, held at Birmingham, England, in 1924. Of those 
who have given clear statement to this ideal in recent times, none is 
more important than the late William Temple, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Archbishop Temple comes in the tradition of Hooker. 
For him Christian love “can find expression only through Justice.” 
And the foundation of justice is the “Natural Order or Natural 
Law” which, though grasped by reason as natural, is also grasped 
as an expression of the mind of God. Natural order or law is simply 
what we apprehend, to turn back briefly to Hooker, of “that law 
eternal which God himself hath made to himself, and thereby 
worketh all things whereof he is the cause and author. . . .””” 


For Archbishop Temple, the foundation stone in ethics and in 
politics is respect for the individual as a person. On this ground a 
Christian social order may be built, the aim of which is the fullest 
possible exercise and realization of the powers and qualities of the 
individual. A Christian social order properly exists for the sake of 
the individual citizen. In the Christian state, love and justice operate 
as regulative principles in the determination of the enjoyment of 
goods, services, and privileges “in the widest and deepest possible 
fellowship.” The recognition of natural law brings the whole life 
of man under the judgment of absolute moral standards. No part 


26William Temple, Christianity and Social Order (New York: Penguin Books, 


Inc., 1942), p. 57. 
27Richard Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, Bk. 1, Ch. ii, Sect. 5. 
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is really exempt, not even the economic. This part has nevertheless 
often been granted by Christians themselves a special autonomy 
and through this the privilege of a righteous tyranny over the lives 
of men. For the Christian, property can never be an ultimate cate- 
gory, and both its getting and its use must be made convenient to the 
total common good. In short, the Christian state would recognize 
without condition and qualification that the individual gu¢@ human 
enjoys beyond fear of forfeiture the rights pertaining to a rich and 
full life. Temple distinguishes these as the rights to physical com- 
fort in decency and dignity free from fear; to determine policy as a 
citizen and as a worker; to an education up to the years of maturity; 
to sufficient daily leisure; and to “assured liberty in the forms of 
freedom of worship, of speech, of assembly, and of association for 
special purposes.”””* 

In William Temple, primitive Christian morality is expanded 
into a program for abundant living in our time, without the 
slightest compromise of traditional basic principles. In his social 
philosophy the promise of traditional Christian social idealism is 
significantly fulfilled. Primitive Christian morality is brought down 
to us as an ethic offering a constant challenge to reform and remodel 
the social order for the sake of “the fullest possible development of 
individual personality in the widest and deepest possible fellowship.” 


280». cit., pp. 78-82. 





The Anabaptists and Christian Tradition 


FRANKLIN H. LittrEeE.i 


In any discussion of the transmission of religious faith and its 
expressions the radicals of the Reformation epoch enjoy a position 
of special interest. Their break with traditional forms was in some 
respects quite drastic, and the effort of continuing congregations to 
reéstablish ideological coherence and conformity affords therefore 
a fruitful field of study. Moreover, many of the recurring themes 
of sectarian. Protestantism may first be seen in striking outlines 
among the leaders and groups of the Left Wing.’ 

The value of Anabaptist evidence for discussions of Free Church 
life is still not properly appreciated. This is due to the fact that 
for four centuries the radicals have been the theological “whipping 
boy” of Catholic, Lutheran, and Reformed writers. They have been 
called the “Bolsheviks of the Reformation” by supposedly informed 
scholars of our own period,’ and the occasional manifestations of 
prophetism, spiritualism, chiliasm, and revolution have been por- 
trayed by Preserved Smith and James Pound Whitney—as long 
ago by Justus Menius and Heinrich Bullinger—as the true types of 
radical dissent from the dominant parties. For precision it is much 
better to speak of “Swiss Brethren,” “South German Brethren,” 
“Hutterians,” and “Dutch Mennonites” than to use the term “Ana- 
baptists” at all. “Anabaptists” was an epithet applied to all dissenters 
by the defenders of the standing order, not for accuracy, but to make 
them liable to the ancient Roman penalty for re-baptizing: death.* 

1This suggestive terminology was introduced by Roland H. Bainton to cover 
the miscellaneous trends among those who broke from the party of the Reformers 
as well as from the Roman Catholics; “The Left Wing of the Reformation,” XXI, 
The Journal of Religion (1941), 2:124-34. 

“Smith, Preserved, The Age of the Reformation (Henry Holt & Co., 1920), 
N. Y. p. 154. Dosker, Henry Elias, The Dutch Anabaptists (The Judson Press, 
1921), Philadelphia, p. 60. 

8Evans, Austin Patterson, Am Episode in the Struggle for Religious Freedom: 
the Sectaries of Nuremberg, 1524-1528 (Columbia University Press, 1924), N. 
Y. pp. 14-15. Also, Bainton, Roland H., David Joris: Wiedertaufer und Kampfer 
fiir Toleranz im 16. Jahrhundert (M. Heinsius Nachf., 1937), Leipzig; Erg. Bd. 
VI Archie fiir Reformationsgeschichte, p. 11. 
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And it is far better to rely upon their own testimony than to defer 
to the well-known polemics of their enemies. 

As it happens, even historians who were disposed to be fair- 
minded have had little material to go on. Catholics and state- 
church Protestants were alike in their determination to destroy the 
dissenting groups and their ideas. Many Anabaptist materials circu- 
lated only in manuscript, while others were anonymously printed in 
small number.* The writings and records of the movement were 
quite successfully suppressed, whereas the hostile attacks circulated 
widely and were early translated into various languages (including 
English). Only within the last generation, and sometimes by book 
finds of a quite romantic character,” have the primary sources be- 
come generally accessible which make possible a proper evaluation of 
the Anabaptist testimony. A project of the Verein fiir Reformations- 
geschichte to print a large section of old court testimonies, im- 
pounded sermons, and confessions of faith was just getting under 
way when the war interrupted. Like the familiar commentator, we 


*On the difficulties faced by friendly printers, see Schottenloher, Karl, “Philip 
Ulhart: Ein Augsburger Winkeldrucker und Helfershelfer der ‘Schwarmer’ und 
‘Wiedertaufer’ (1523-1529),” Historische Forschungen und Quellen (1921), 
1-160. 

5The Greater Chronicle of the Hutterian Brethren, which comprises the core 
of the tradition, records and rules upon which the government of their communities 
rested, was long believed lost and came to light only two decades ago in the American 
settlements. Zieglschmid, A. J. F., ed., Die dlteste Chronik der Hutterischen Briide 
(Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, 1943), Cayuga Press, Inc., Ithaca, N. Y. Foot- 
note 2, p. xxv. Copies of the basic source for the South German groups, first pub- 
lished in 1542, came to light only recently in the British Museum and Wiirttem- 
bergische Bibliothek. Hege, Christian, “Pilgram Marpeck’s Vermahnung,” in Neff, 
Christian, ed., Gedenkschrift zum 400 Jahrigen Jubilium der Mennoniten Oder 
T auf gesinnten 1525-1925 (Konferenz der Siiddeutschen Mennoniten FE. V., 1925), 
Ludwigshafen am RH. p. 178. Among the still missing writings none is more to be 
mourned than the fountain source of their doctrine of the Fall of the Church, 
Johannes Campanus’ famous Contra totum post-aspostolos mundum, listed by Mel- 
anchton as Wider die Lutherischen und alle Welt nach den Aposteln und derselben 
wunderbarlicke und seltzame Irrthum (1531). See Rembert, Karl, Die ‘Wieder- 
tiufer’ im Herzogtum Jiilich (R. Gaertners Verlags buchhandlung, 1889), Berlin, 
p. 207. 

®The statement of the Vereim’s plan is found on pp. v-vi of Bossert, Gustav, ed., 
Quellen zur Geschichte der Wiedertéufer: Herzogtum Wiirttemberg (M. Heinsius 
Nachf., 1930), Leipzig, XIII:1, Quellen und Forschungen zur Reformations- 


geschichte. 
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may, however, now report on the basis of “fairly conclusive, though 
incomplete, returns”; and our findings will be quite different from 
those which have contented traditional writers. Every church his- 
torian who has made himself familiar with the best primary sources 
has come to a like conclusion: that the central Anabaptist concern 
was the Christian community.’ The major branches of the move- 
ment condemned prohetism and revolution as vigorously as did the 
Catholics and Reformers,* and contended successfully to free them- 
selves from the radical individualism and doctrinal deviations into 
which any primary religious experience may be drawn. The way in 
which the congregations of the ““Brethren”—as they preferred to be 
called—resolved these problems will be revealing to all who can 
empty from their minds the familiar misunderstandings about Ana- 
baptism. 

To highlight in a signficant way the distinctive emphases of 
dominant Protestantism and the dissenting movements, we may refer 
to the party of the Reformation and the party of the Restitution, 
respectively. For the predominant concern of the main-line Ana- 
baptists was restitution of the New Testament community—a com- 
munity marked by evangelical faith, strong discipline, and a high 
degree of mobility. Above all, the True Church was a voluntary as- 
sociation of believers, “cut loose from the world.” Luther and 
Zwingli were “half-way men” because they did not institute a 
thoroughgoing reformation of church life, abandoning the land- 
church, state-church system and relying solely upon the Pauline 
missions method, “the Sword of the Spirit which is the Word of 

Including the most comprehensive recent theological attacks: Heyer, Fritz, “Die 
Kirchenbegriff der Schwarmer,” 56 Schriften des Vereins fiir Reformations- 
geschichte (1939), 156:1-108, Heft 2. “The ultimate significance of the Anabaptism 
(Schwarmertums) of the sixteenth century is grounded in the concept of the 
Church.” p. 3. Note also Correll, Ernst, Das Schweizerische Taufermennonitentum 


(J. C. B. Mohr, 1925), Tiibingen, and Krahn, Cornelius, Der Gemeidegriff des 
Menno Simons im Rahmen seines Lebens und seiner T heologie (Heinrich Schneider, 
1936), Karlsruhe i. B. 

8Conrad Grebel e¢ al. in a letter to Thomas Mintzer (September 5, 1524); 
printed in Neff, Christian, ed., op. cit., pp. 89-99. On the Dutch wing, see Horsch, 
John, “Menno Simons’ Attitude toward the Anabaptists of Miinster,” X, The 
Mennonite Quarterly Review (1936), 55-72. 
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God.”® The compromised and amalgamated establishment confused 
conviction with compelled conformity and lacked true inwardness.’° 
Political compulsion in religion was the denial of spiritual govern- 
ment and affronted the spiritual power of the True Church:” the 
potestas ecclesiae instituted as a New Testament ordinance according 
to Matthew 18:18. In all of the Restitution of New Testament 
ordinances the voluntary, adult, believing brotherhood was the 
focal reference. We shall see how this emphasis upon lay responsi- 
bility in the congregation shaped the traditional observances and the 
transmission of faith. 


The pattern of primitivist thinking” which is here suggested had 
chronological as well as cultural aspects. The “Golden Age of the 
Faith” was that of the early church. Thereafter a “Fall” occurred, 
which is variously dated but generally associated with the union of 
church and state from Constantine onward. The way of the church 
from Christ to the Christian Emperor was shown 


. in a certain sense . . . as a peerless Passion-way. The Eusebian church-history 


is the history of the Church under the Cross. The Imperial-church and later the 
papal-church were no longer martyr-churches. So after Constantine (it was) 


*Ecke, Karl, Schwenckfeld, Luther, und die Gedanke einer apostolischen Reforma- 
tion (Martin Warneck, 1911), Berlin. pp. 90f. “For it has been proclaimed: first 
shall be preaching, thereafter faith; then those that believe shall be baptized. 
Children cannot believe; they known nothing about ‘God,’ about ‘Christ’; therefore 
baptism isn’t given them in childhood.” (The Five Articles, 1547). In Miller, 
Lydia, ed., Gloubenszeugnisse oberdeutscher Taufgesinnten (M. Heinsius Nachf., 
1938), Leipzig; XX:1 Quellen and Forschungen zur Reformationsgeschichte, p. 
238. According to Jakob Huter, Infant Baptism was first introduced in the 
Roman Empire as a bulwark of the standing order, to prevent the triumph of those 
who took the Great Commission seriously; idi¢., pp. 178-79. 

10T rue religion can never be popular, of the masses; Hegler, A., Geist und 


Schrift bei Sebastian Frank (J. C. B. Mohr, 1892, Freiburg i. B. p. 254. Also, 
Endriss, Julius, Sebastian Francks Ulmer Kimpfe (Dr. Karl Hohn, 1935), Ulm a. 


D. p. 5. 
M1Egli, Emil, Analecta Reformatoria (Zircher und Furrer, 1899), Zirich. I, 103. 


12) ittell, Franklin H., “A Pattern of Religious Primitivism,” 1, The Union 
Seminary Quarterly Review (March, 1946), 3:22f. 
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above all the communities of heretics which took over and furthered the tradi- 
tions of the true and precisely for that reason persecuted community of Christ.’ 


The church of the martyrs became a persecuting institution, cor- 
rupted by power and pride. 

Instead of the Church of Christ that is the community and congregation of be- 
lievers, they have built and erected stone Temples, called them “churches” to 
deceive men thereby. Instead of the Saints and pious men who are sanctified by 
God they have placed in their churches pictures—wooden, stone, silver likenesses 
and dumb saints. And to show honor and service to them they have robbed living 
Saints called for the service of God.' 


The Anabaptists therefore appear at first glance to be radically 
anti-historical and anti-traditional. Their program of reform is a 
return to a lost state of grace. 

Which is the True (Church)? The ancient, apostolic. My wish, my yearning 

is that the world may go back to a true apostolic church. The Acts and the writ- 

ings of the Great (Church) Fathers and ancient Bishops show the way on which 


we must go back to it. The apostolic church flourished to the time of Constan- 
tine. From then on it was perverted, because the Bishops went over to the 


world. . .15 

We may wisely expect that the symbolism which they used, and 
their educational techniques also, will reflect their antipathy toward 
external forms and outward display—an antipathy which has carried 
over into sectarian Protestantism quite generally. 


THE ANABAPTISTS AND TRADITIONAL CHRISTIAN SYMBOLS 


Ernst Troeltsch once suggested that the Donatists were the 
original sect-type, placing the emphasis upon the moral calibre of the 
priest rather than upon an “objective” and sacramental power in 
the rite itself."® Certainly the Anabaptists stood in this line: the 
basic ordinance was New Testament brotherhood, and all symbols 
had significance in that relation. On Baptism and the Supper they 


18Stauffer, Ethelbert, “Martyrertheologie un Tauferbewegung,” LII, Zeitschrift 
fiir Kirchengeschichte (1933) 545-98, 549. 

14Ziegischmid, A. J. F., ed., of. cit., p. 36. 

15Georg Witzel, quoted in Rembert, Karl, op. cit., p. 197. 

WT he Social Teaching of the Christian Churches (The Macmillan Co., 1931), 
N. Y., I, 209f. Also footnote 165, p. 338. 
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stood in the line of the Swiss Reformation; it is even a standing 
Mennonite tradition that Zwingli’s rejection of a strictly sacramental 
position dates back to his dealings with the early Ziirich circle of 
Swiss Brethren." For many decades civil ordinances in the Lutheran 
lands lumped Zwinglians, Anabaptists, and Schwenckfelders (all 
termed Sakramentierer) in a common condemnation. 

In the beginning, Zwingli opposed Infant Baptism, as Vadian did 
also; there is nothing about it in the New Testament.”* But when it 
became evident that the gathering of a church by faith-baptism and 
the maintenance of a state-church were not compatible, Zwingli held 
to the latter line. The leaders of early Anabaptism then moved 
from opposition to Infant Baptism over to Believers’ Baptism: on 
January 21, 1525, Conrad Grebel baptized Georg Blaurock, and we 
mark the beginning of the Anabaptist movement as a separate religi- 
ous association. They said that Infant Baptism was not from the 
Master, “but established after the Age of the Apostles by the popes 
through their cunning in their Christian churches.”"® But baptism of 
children was not the issue in itself; when children and men came 
into the Great Church without inner reformation, the moral life 
of the community amalgamated with that of the world. The cor- 
ruption which they condemned was traced to this: that following 
Constantine the Roman church took in masses of people who had 
no understanding of what the gospel meant, and then completed the 
compromise by taking in generation after generation who had not 


“XXVII, Goshen College Record, Review Supplement (1926), 4:11-12. 

SUsteri, J. M., “Darstellung der Tauflehre Zwinglis,” and “Zwinglis Corres- 
pondenz mit den Berner Reformatoren iiben die Tauffrage,” 55 T'heologische 
Studien und Kritiken (1882) 205f., 616f. See also “Leo Judae iiber die heilige 
Taufe,” by the same author; 56 TSK (1883), 618-20. 

1Testimony of Ambrosius Spitalmeier, No. 31 (c. Sept. 9, 1527); Schornbaum, 
Karl, ed., Quellen zur Geschichte der Wiedertiufer: Markgraftum Brandenburg 
(M. Heinsius Nachf., 1934), Leipzig; XVI:2 Quellen und Forschungen zur 
Reformationsgeschichte, p. 27. The first of the Seven Articles of Schlatten am 
Randen (February 24, 1527) condemned the practice as non-apostolic; Beck, Josef, 
ed., Die Geschichts-Biicher der Wiedertéufer in Osterreich-Ungarn (Carl Gerold’s 
Sohn, 1883), Wien; XLIII, Fontes Rerum Austriacarum (Hist. Comm. Kaiserl. 
Akad. der Wiss. in Wien), 2te Abth., pp. 41-44. 
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reached the age of understanding. “For a Christian life is no child’s 
play,” but a matter of stern spiritual discipline and rigorous ethical 
living. The ordinance of Adult Baptism, to which their regard for 
the New Testament and concern for lay responsibility led them, 
became a symbol aimed right at the heart of the state-church sys- 
tem.” For the Anabaptists, Believers’ Baptism (Erwachsenentaufe) 
was not the issue: at stake were two mutually exclusive views of the 
church. Commitment to follow the Master requires a degree of 
understanding (Vernunft) which only mature persons can possess,” 
and calls for a measure of full devotion unknown to any but those 
who have sunk with Him into death and risen to a new birth in his 
resurrection.” 


“Marx, you have been before now a light-hearted young fellow, and must become 
another man, to put the old Adam from you and take on a newer and better self.’ 
Marx answered, he would do his best. Then Blaurock asked if he longed for 
the Grace of God and when he answered yes, Blaurock spoke: ‘come here, and I 
will baptize you.’ Then Marx went and at that Blaurock baptized him. 


The baptismal formulae became among the most important 
symbols of the Anabaptist movement,” and are signficant indications 
of the extent of the responsibility taken on by the member. In ritual 
form, they were frequently conceived as a confession of faith and a 
covenant with the congregation. For the Anabaptists were not 


9926 


“confessionless””” and neither were they without a strong church 


20Hanss Schlaffer, in Miiller, Lydia, ed., op. cit., p. 93. 

21F gli, Emil, Die Ziiricher Wiedertaufer zur Reformationszeit (Friedrich 
Schulthess, 1878), Ziirich, p. 23. 

22Testimony No. 45 (September 22, 1527), in Schornbaum, Karl, ed., op. cit. 
p- 38. 

28Hut, Hans, “Vom geheimnus der tauf . . .,” in Miiller, Lydia, ed., Op. cit. p. 
al. 

*4Testimony (February 7, 1525), No. 636 in Egli, Emil, ed., Actensammlung 
zur Geschichte der Ziircher Reformation in dem Jahren 1519-1533 (J. Schabelitz, 
1879), Ziirich, I, 284. 

25The oldest was by Hiibmaier and the second came thirteen years later from the 
hand of Peter Ridemann; see Heyer, Joc. cit., p. 9f. 

*6/bid., p. 47. 
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discipline.” The new member in this act made pledge to submit to 
Spiritual Government, (Bann),” offered his property and his person 
for the Master. He was committed to the practice of Community 
(Gemeinschaft) and to apostolic non-resistance. For all practical 
purposes, power of the community was final in spiritual matters ;” 
neither the unbaptized selfishness of the Old Adam nor a larger 
social control might invade the dominion thus staked out. 


The Lord’s Supper (A bendmahl) became an especially important 
symbol to the Anabaptists. They took the description of the remem- 
brance as given in Matthew 26, Mark 14, Luke 22, and I Corinthians 
11 and interpreted the event in the most straightforward and simple 
fashion. In the third of the Seven Articles of the Swiss (February 
24, 1527) * and in the second of the Five Articles of the Hutterians 
(c. 1547)** the Mass is treated as a memorial only. Of one leader 
it was said: 


He had taught the flesh and blood of Christ was not transformed in the bread, 
only, as Christ had demonstrated it bodily they should understand it spiritually. 
The bread which he had broken was the Gospel; if he had not broken it it would 
not have come into the whole world. If they took and appropriated the word and 
clasped it in their hearts, as Christ has taught, they were benefited in spirit by the 
body of Christ; and the cup, which Christ had given his disciples, meant his 


suffering. . . .** 


*7Troeltsch, relying upon Hegler, brilliantly discerned and described the differ- 
ence between Anabaptists (Taufer) and radical indiwidualists (Spiritualisten) at 
this point; op. cit., Il, 993f. The Anabaptist rejection of external compulsion 
did not mean in any sense a rejection of discipline democratically conceived and 
executed; see Horsch, John, Mennonites in Europe (Mennonite Publishing House, 
1942), Scottdale, Penna.; vol. 1 of Mennonite History, pp. 323f. These Con- 
fessions are among the earliest known Church covenants; Burrage, Champlin, The 
Church Covenant Idea (American Baptist Publication Society, 1904), Philadelphia, 
Chapter I. 

*8Bergfried, Ulrich, Verantewortung als Theologisches Problem im Téufertum 
des 16. Jahrhunderts (A. Martini & Griittefien, 1938), Wappertal-Elberfeld, p. 
98. 

*°Miiller, Lydia, ed., op. cit., p. xvii. 

Beck, Josef, ed., op. cit., pp. 41-44. 

31Miiller, Lydia, ed., op. cit., p. 242. 

82Confession of several newly baptized at Beirsdorf (1528), No. 82 in Schorn- 
baum, Karl, ed., op. cit., p. 84. 
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And another stoutly declared: 


Our faith stands on nothing other than the command of Christ (Mat. 28, Marc. 
16). For Christ didn’t say to his disciples: go forth and celebrate the Mass, but 
go forth and preach the Gospel.** 

With a properly prepared congregation the Supper became the 
highest symbol of common destiny—both economic and ultimate. 
Christ is in the Community of Faithful, and not literally in the bread 
and wine. 

The Christian community is his living temple, wherein he dwells and remains, O 
brethren, in that and not in stone houses. Because Christ will dwell in this 
(economy) he may not be in the baked bread.** 


The metaphor of the Didache reappears frequently, relating itself 
to the working of God in a suffering and martyr people. Luther’s 
Von dem hochwiirdigen Sakrament des heiligen wahren Leichnams 
Christi (a sermon of 1519) told the story of the working of the 
corn and grapes to become bread and wine, and was popular among 
the radicals.” 

As the bread which I give you, brought together from many kernels, is fused and 


united through the water, so will we be united through the faith that Christ died 
for us.3¢ 


This is the kneading and working which marks the martyr people, 
who are shaped and formed by the Master of history according to 
his plan. It was not in essence a material partaking, 


But he had thereby instituted the cup of the 
New Covenant, which is Suffering.*? 


SPECIAL ANABAPTIST CONTRIBUTIONS 


A primary religous experience, which bursts old confinements 
with an irresistible internal logic, usually creates a centrifugal tension 


33Hanss Schlaffer, in Beck, Josef, ed., op. cit., p. 64. 

54George Zaunring, in Miiller, Lydia, ed., op. cit., p. 147. 

35] bid., p. xiv. See citation from Menno in Krahn, Cornelius, of. cit., footnote 
177, p. 40. 

36No. 247 (1564) in Bossert, Gustav, ed., op. cit., p. 241. 

37Rechenschaft und bekanntnus des glaubens . . .” (Trieste, 1539), in Miiller, 
Lydia, ed., op. cit., p. 201. 
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in the life of the continuing community. Add to the internal vigor 
the savage persecution which came from state-church authorities and 
we have the major problems confronting the early Anabaptist con- 
gregations. Of the famous Martyr Synod,* which met in Augsburg 
on August 20, 1527, to plan missionary strategy, only two or three 
were alive to see the fifth year of the movement. In Switzerland and 
South Germany the leadership and supervision of the congregations 
early fell into the hands of laymen, with the occasional oversight 
afforded by visiting missioners. These men, though unlettered, were 
devoted biblical readers— and not infrequently confounded the 
trained opposition in court and disputation by their knowledge of 
the Book. 

Like the early church, the early Anabaptists were a martyr people. 
The unarmed knight of the faith, whose chief virtue was long-suf- 
feringness (Gelassenheit, lijdsaamkeid), became the character-type 
of the movement. The knightly symbol was revived to describe the 
weaponless defender of the truth, God’s champion against the pow- 
ers of this world’s darkness. 

In place of the athlete the knight is at the point of conflict . . . in place of the 
arena, the tourney or field of battle is entered. In this sense the “Anabaptists” 


speak of the battle of the Cross which must be fought. For martyrdom is no case 
of laziness, but of strength . . . only the Hero can go the martyrs’ way.” 


This spiritual warfare has run through all history, from the dualism 
of Cain and Abel through Judas and Jesus to the present time. 


All Biblical writing speaks entirely of the suffering of the elect from Abel up 
to the apostles. Therein is the lamb slain from the foundation of the world.*° 


In a certain sense, then, Christ’s example is made a type of all suffer- 
ing in the world, and the fact of suffering itself achieves divine sig- 
nificance. The full Believers’ Baptism, of which water is the external 
symbol, is according to one of their favorite texts (I John 5:8): 


88Article by Christian Hege—‘Augsburger Taufergemeinde,” Mennonitisches 
Lexikon (Hege & Neff, 1913, 1937), Frankfurt & Weierhof (Pfalz), I, 92-96. 

3°Stauffer, Ethelbert, loc. cit., p. 578. 

*Hanss Schlaffer, in Miiller, Lydia, ed., op cit., p. 88. 
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And there are three that bear witness in earth, the spirit, and the water, and 
the blood: and these three agree in one.*! 


The martyr-theology became a major Anabaptist symbolism, and 
the hymns and record-books dilated upon the theme as well as the 
great Book of Martyrs (The Martyrs’ Mirror): When the last 
cup of blood has been shed, the Day of Victory will come. 

Subjected to savage persecution throughout Zwinglian and most 
Lutheran and imperial Roman lands, the Anabaptists found certain 
latent tendencies becoming more and more pronounced in their 
midst—notably prophetism and radical individualism. We might 
say that just as the early church was threatened by Montanism, 
those who recapitulated the life of the first centuries were also threat- 
ened by prophets and inspired leaders. And like the early Fathers, 
the leaders of Anabaptist congregations spoke and wrote against 
those who refused to test their experience by the Book and accord- 
ing to community discipline, and finally cut them off from fellow- 
ship. 

The most serious challenge to the integrity of the groups did not 
come from revolutionaries—although Thomas Miintzer and Jan of 
Leiden are still considered Anabaptist types by the traditionalist his- 
torians. Rather, the Men of the Inner Word provided the primary 
issue: whether an inner personal authority or the power of the con- 
gregation should be final. Notable among the “Spiritualisten” was 
Hans Denck, considered the leader of the South German party dur- 
ing the first years; others were Ludwig Hetzer, Johannes Biinder- 
lin, Sebastian Franck, and Caspar Schwenckfeld. They shared the 
general vision of the early church, “Fall” and “Restitution.” But 
their vision of the Restitution was not the gathering anew of the 
Christian community of New Testament discipline and integrity; 
rather, looking to the New Age of the Spirit, they condemned all 


*1On the three-fold baptism, see Leonhard Schiemer in Miiller, Lydia, ed., op. 
cit., pp. 77f. 

42In usabale English edition, Braght, T. J. van, A Martyrology of the Churches 
of Christ commonly called Baptist (Hanserd Knollys Society, 1850-53), London. 
2 volumes edited by Edw. B. Underhill. The latest edition was printed in Scott- 
dale, Penna. (Mennonite Publ. Hse., 1938). 
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sectarianism and compulsion (including the Ban). They were non- 
sectarian (parteilos) and worshipped the tolerant (unparthetisch) 
God. Their uneasiness concerning the increment of the ages might 
produce a general renunciation of institutional life or it might produce 
indifference to “forms” and conformity; they hung in the middle 
world, in which they neither made nor had to justify the sort of 
choices which beset any group living in the world. Denck was reported 
to have regretted at the end that he had ever given enough regard to 
outward form to re-baptize.** Although Biinderlin was baptized and 
participated in the Augsburg meeting under Denck, he came at the 
last to oppose “Anabaptism” and all other “forms.’“* Franck and 
Schwenckfeld both believed that the True Church was lost unless a 
prophet appeared who was especially commissioned by God to gath- 
er a people. They constituted, therefore, a vital threat to the Res- 
titution; and the attack of Pilgram Marpeck upon Schwenckfeld’s 
doctrine was a struggle for the life of the new congregations.“ They 
said that Schwenckfeld would not have been contented with Christ’s 
church if contemporary with him,** and maintained Believers’ Bap- 
tism and the Ban were biblical ordinances given by Christ for the 
maintenance of his church. They not only repudiated the vision of 
a New Age of the Spirit, but felt that “standing still” (refusing the 
Name) in the face of persecution was moral cowardice. The Spirit- 
ualisten were as dangerous to the existence of a vigorous voluntary 
association on the one side as the state-church authorities were on the 
other. Against these men and parallel dangerous influences the tes- 
timony of the Anabaptists was strengthened in its biblical and con- 
fessional form and the church discipline became more strict. In the 


*8Horsch, John, op. cé#., quoting one of Denck’s associates: “I have found, as 
is were, a middle way between popery and Lutheranism, by which I have avoided 
all separation, and am striving alone for a good, upright, Christian life” (p. 158). 
Refuting Denck’s reported Recantation, see Keller, Ludwig, Ein Apostel der 
Wiedertéufer (S. Hirzel, 1882), Leipzig, p. 222. 

44Nicoladoni, Alexander, Johannes Biinderlin von Linz und die oberister- 
reichischen Taufergemeinde in den Jahren 1525-1531 (R. Gaertners Verlags, 
1893), Berlin, pp. 107, 131. 

45Loserth, Johann, “Studien zu Pilgram Marpeck,” and Hege, Christian, loc. 
cit., in Neff, Christian, ed., op. cit., pp. 134£, 178f. 

48/hid., p. 150. 
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end the Key of David (schliissel Davits), which in inchoate Ana- 
baptist circles was the primary religious experience of the individual 
to unlock Scripture, became identical with the Keys of Peter;* the 
community assumed the authority to loose and to bind, a function 
of its power to forgive the penitent and shape the New Life in 
Christ. The Elders interpreted the Book. The articulation of or- 
thodox dogma in the baptismal formulae and the growth of catechet- 
ical and ecclesiastical supervision were not due to a slackening off of 
the faith, but rather to the necessity of fighting off heresy and con- 
gregational disintegration. 

The Anabaptists, like other mission-centered movements, con- 
fronted a difficult issue in relation to their own children. At first it 
was primarily an adult situation; the lines might be drawn radically 
between married partners if either refused to join with the faithful.*° 
Among the Hutterians the most strict rules were adopted, and in 
their closed frontier economy we also find a most remarkable edu- 
cational program for the second generation. The very nursery 
rhymes were used to carry the great lessons about the church at 


Jerusalem: 


In conclusion, ain and gmain build the Lord’s house and are rain, but oigen, 
mein, dein, sein rend the house of the Lord and are umrain.*® 


Gottes Wort Wir Nit so Schwir 
War Nur Der Aigen Nutz Nit Wir.5° 


The children were trained in the oral traditions, in reading the Bible, 
and in the community practices in a comprehensive system under 
teachers selected by and responsible to the Elders. They grew up 
with a literate faith, which was sustained by cultural and economic 
forces as well as participation in the religious observances and de- 
cisions. In a Europe still traditionally willing to accept princely 


47Fin Rechenschaft von unsern lieben briiedern Jeronime, Michel und Hinssl 
...” (1536), in Miiller, Lydia, e¢., op. cit., p. 209. 

*8Fifth of the Five Articles (c. 1547)—“Von der Eeschaidung zwischen 
glaubigen und unglaubigen”; #did., pp. 253¢. 

4%<Fine liebe unterrichtung Ulrichen Stadlers. . .”; idid., p. 222. 

S°Conclusion to the third of the Five Articles (c. 1547); ébid., p. 247. 
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decisions regarding party affiliation (“cuius regio eius religio”— 
Augsburg, 1555) they are unique for the extent to which each mem- 
ber consciously appropriated the Christian experience—pledging 
himself to go freely as a missioner wherever sent.” They refused 
to consider any land closed to their missioners: 


For the earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof ...! (Ps. 24:1)5* 


In the training of converts and children, perhaps no practice has 
through centuries carried more into the articulate and subconscious 
than the hymn-singing of the Anabaptists and their Mennonite de- 
scendants. From early times the Ausbund has had a place beside 
the Martyrs’ Mirror (Martyrer-spiegel) and Bible in Anabaptist 
homes. The cornerstone to the Hymnbook was a section of 51 hymns 
from Swiss Brethren of the Auspitz colony, imprisoned in Passau, 
Bavaria, in 1535-37. Many of the early leaders and martyrs had 
given songs to the movement, including Felix Manz, Leonhard 
Schiemer, Hanss Schlaffer, Georg Blaurock, and Hans Hut. The 
Mennonite Historical Library at Goshen College (Indiana) has re- 
cently acquired a precious first edition;™ there have been more than 
thirty editions in Europe and America, and the Ausbund is still used 
intact by the Old Order Amish. The motifs of suffering and mis- 
sionary concern are central, and it is to this day an educational and a 
dramatic event for an outsider as well as member to join in the 
great chorus of faith which is an American Mennonite congregation. 

The Protestant denominations to the left of the Lutheran, Re- 
formed and Anglican churches, all show in some measure or other 
their indebtedness to the radicals of the Reformation. Those of us 
who hold membership in one of the larger groups sometimes view 
with a mildly humorous air the cultural primitivism which has come 
to be such a large part of the agrarian life of the direct descendants 
of the Anabaptists, the American Mennonites. Yet all of our de- 
nominations reveal a similar process of acculturation, economic strat- 


51Horsch, John, of. cit., footnote 36, p. 29. 
52This proof text is roundly stated by Jakob Huter in his “Brief an des Landes- 


hauptmann in Mahren” ; Miiller, Lydia, ed., op. cit., p. 163. 
53Bender, Harold S., “The First Edition of the Ausbund,” III The Mennonite 


Quarterly Review (1929), 2:147-50. 
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ification and spiritual complacency. As each tradition is searched 
for its true richness and vitality, we should note especially that most 
ancient of Christian traditions—central to the Anabaptists and main- 
tained with truly astonishing tenacity by the Mennonites: the life 
of Brotherhood. Much is owed to the radicals who moved beyond 
the Reformation to Restitution, and of the traditions transmitted to 
us none is more important than the conviction that alongside respon- 
sible churchmanship and co-equal with learning to think with the 
mind of Christ must come a full and disciplined practice of Chris- 
tian Community. 


Item: Our Christian faith says, a holy Christian Church and a communion 
(Gemeinschaft) of saints; whoever now recognizes the communion (Gemein- 
schaft) of saints with the mouth but does not maintain Community (Gemeinschaft), 


he is false.54 


54In the Five Articles (c. 1547), printed in Miiller, Lydia, e7., Op. 





Transmission of Faith Through Quaker Worship 


RicuMonp P. MI tier 


EORGE Fox is usually regarded as the founder of the Religious 

Society of Friends. He was born in the quiet little village of 
Fenny Drayton, in Leicestershire, in the year 1624. His mother 
was spoken of as “of the stock of martyrs” and his father, a weaver 
by trade, was so well known for his upright life that his neighbours 
called him “Righteous Christer.” George Fox is described as “a 
tall, powerfully built young man with fair hair and the most amaz- 
ing blue eyes full of fire and tenderness. He wore a leather coat and 
breeches, and he feared no man.” At the age of nineteen he left 
home seeking truth in religion. For three years he continued his 
solitary quest. In his Journal, one of the great authentics in spiritual] 
autobiography, he wrote, in 1646: “When all my hopes in all men 
were gone, so that I had nothing outwardly to help me, nor could 
tell what to do; then, O! then, I heard a voice which said, ‘There 
is one, even Christ Jesus, that can speak to thy condition’ and when 
I heard it, my heart did leap for joy.” 

Three hundred years ago, in 1647, he began to preach and share 
his convictions. While Fox was reading, praying, and meditating 
deeply on spiritual matters, three truths were, as he expresses it, 
clearly “opened” to him: 


(1) That none are true believers but those who have passed from death unto 
life by being born of God. 

(2) That to be bred at Oxford or Cambridge is not enough to make a man a 
minister of Christ, but that there must be a spiritual anointing. 


(3) That God does not dwell in temples made with hands, but in human hearts. 


He himself would probably have refused to be called the founder 
of anything. He, and those who were with him in the new religious 
movement, insisted that their chief aim was to call seeking men and 
women to return to Christ their teacher. They called themselves 
“Children of the Light.” The word “Quaker” was meant to ex- 
press contempt. They took the Gospel admonition and called them- 
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selves “Friends.” Few religious groups have been as bitterly perse- 
cuted, reviled and ridiculed. Their first historian was William Sewel, 
who published The History of the Rise, Increase and Progress of 
the Christian People Called Quakers, in 1717. Charles Lamb in one 
of his Essays of Elia wrote: 

Reader, if you are not acquainted with it, | would recommend to you, above 
all church-narratives, to read Sewel’s History of the Quakers. lt is in folio, and is 
the abstract of the journals of Fox, and the primitive Friends. It is far more 
edifying and affecting than anything you will read of Wesley and his col- 


leagues. Here is nothing to stagger you, nothing to make you mistrust, no 
suspicion of alloy, no drop or dreg of the world, or ambitious spirit. 


Known today as members of The Religious Society of Friends 
and by usage called Quakers, Friends have a nickname which is no 
longer a term of opprobrium, but rather they have won for it a 
quality which describes sincerity in personal living, integrity in man- 
ner of worship, and a desire to share the burdens of the sufferings 
of the world. 

George Fox’s tendency to interpret literally what he read in the 
Scriptures rather than the customary figurative interpretation and 
to take figuratively that which had been considered literally at- 
tracted to the new movement a goodly company of young men and 
women. Young Robert Barclay formuiated a statement of Quaker 
beliefs as mathematical propositions and gave possibly the soundest 
of all theological statements of Quakerism. Young William Penn 
used his inheritance to found a Holy Experiment in Government in 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and gave to it one of the most 
remarkable Frames of Government to be studied anywhere in politi- 
cal science. James Nayler in England and John Woolman in America 
stand out as among those Quakers who took their Christianity seri- 
ously and made original contributions to the way it should be lived. 

The faith of the Quakers resulted in the promulgation of several 
principles and testimonies which are offered to the world today in 
much the same form that they were discovered in the seventeenth 
century. (1) Their meeting for worship is unique. On the basis of 
silence, wholly free, with no paid ministry, open to ministry from 
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men and women, members and non-members alike, children and 
adults—all gather in a house of worship without benefit of altar, 
reredos, stained glass window, organ, pulpit, but sit down on benches 
often arranged as an open square and “center down” in the fellow- 
ship of the spirit. The Friends in many respects carried out the 
Reformation practices to their logical conclusion. (2) In the meet- 
ing for business the Quaker way of life has made as distinctive a 
contribution as it has in the meeting for worship. The creative con- 
duct of a Quaker meeting for business, wherein the affairs of the 
religious group are carried on, has much import for democratic liv- 
ing and group relationships. Wherever individuals and groups have 
rubbed against the Quakers in their conduct of business they have 
experienced a demonstration of some of the techniques necessary for 
learning to live together in community. No votes are taken, the 
sense of the meeting is phrased into minutes proposed by the clerks 
and adopted then and there; minorities are not overruled but woven 
into creative solutions of difficult problems, all on the basis of re- 
ligious fellowship. If an impasse is reached the meeting centers 
down into the silence for a period of worship or postpones action 
until a later date. (3) Since man’s religion should influence the 
whole of his life and not merely be concerned with contemplation 
and meditation through worship, personal testimonies are impor- 
tant for Friends. Integrity, simplicity, moderation, honesty, plain 
living, harmony, equality, and unity are practices encouraged by the 
Friendly way of personal living. (4) The social concerns of the 
Quakers caught their imagination as a movement right at the start 
and they continue today. In his Adventures of Ideas the philosopher 
Alfred N. Whitehead writes that “concernedness is of the essence 
of perception” and points out how the Quakers in their “concern” 
for social good made fundamental advances. 

Neither the Catholics, nor the Methodists, gave the first modern formulation 
of an explicit purpose to procure the abolition of slavery. This supreme honour 
belongs to the Quakers, and in particular to the Apostle of Human Freedom, 
John Woolman. . . . The apostles of modern tolerance—in so far as it exists— 


are Erasmus, the Quakers, and John Locke. They should be commemorated in 
every laboratory, in every church, and in every court of law. ; 
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Better race relations, better social and industrial relations, better 
international relations, demonstrations of friendship through shar- 
ing the burdens of suffering caused by wars—these are all the plans 
for international and intra-national understanding carried out by the 
far-reaching action programs of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee and the British Friends Service Council all over the world. 
(5) The main method used always by Friends is that of education. 
In fact, many Friends believe that Quakerism is best demonstrated 
through education. Because there was no necessity for training a 
clergy, the earliest Quaker institutions of education were schools and 
not colleges. In this country and abroad are a whole network of 
elementary and secondary schools which are among the leaders in 
independent education. Usually based on co-education, always lead- 
ers in methods and techniques and philosophy, the Quaker schools 
have attracted support from and attendance by non-Friends as well 
as Friends. They have grown with the times and once were guarded 
and guided in their educational purpose but they always have been 
liberal and practical while also thoroughly scholarly. For the Quak- 
ers there has never been a dichotomy between education and religion, 
for their education has always been religious. 

Within the Religious Society of Friends, now known universally 
as the Quakers, the guides to Christian practice are collected in a 
series of advices and queries called “The Book of Discipline” or 
“Faith and Practice.” Each Yearly Meeting for Business (of which 
there are twenty-eight in America and another score scattered all 
over the world) has its own Discipline, but there is a similarity 
among several groups of these annual business meetings. The earli- 
est advice on Christian practice issued by any general body of 
Friends is dated 1656 and reads: 

Dearly beloved Friends, these things we do not lay upon you as a rule or form 
to walk by, but that all, with the measure of light which is pure and holy, may 


be guided: and so in the light walking and abiding, these may be fulfilled in the 
Spirit, not in the letter, for the letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life. 


Many Disciplines quote this dictum in a prominent place and all 


of them follow this direction. 
Here are a few pertinent selections from Philadelphia’s Book of 
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Discipline. Originally in manuscript copies only, printed editions 
have been available and revised from time to time for the last 150 
years. The changes have not been fundamental in the revisions but 
more in the method of expressing fundamentals. The latest revision 
for Philadelphia Yearly Meeting was in 1927. 


The essential purpose of religious organization is to foster and encourage the 
spiritual life and to bring the human spirit into intimate relation with the Divine 
Spirit. Our spiritual life may and should be developed through works of righteous- 
ness and brotherly kindness. The Meeting for Worship is set apart for congre- 
gate aspiration. Its basis is silent and direct communion with God. . . . The 
Society of Friends believes that vocal ministry in the Meeting for Worship should 
arise out of a personal call to service. Such a call may be a divinely inspired 
revelation of truth, or the sense of a need in the meeting which a member feels. 
Our conviction is that the Spirit of God is in all, and that vocal utterance comes 
when this Spirit works within us. As we listen for His silent counsel we become 
His willing messengers; as we receive the insurging power of His love we are 
consecrated to His service. Therefore we do not set anyone apart whose special 
duty it is to supply the spoken word in our meetings. . . . Frequent periods of 
private retirement, meditation, enlightened study of the Bible, thoughtful gen- 
eral reading, and prayer for insight into human needs will be found the best 
preparation for the meeting hour. To awaken and sustain the spirit of worship, a 
vocal ministry, both teaching and prophetic, is valuable. . . . Prayer is the aspira- 
tion of the soul. It is man’s communion with God and is an essential to religious 
life. . . . The fundamental faith of the Religious Society of Friends leads to a 
way of life. In the application of the principles of truth to daily life we ac- 
knowledge as supreme the authority of the Divine Spirit in the individual soul. 
No outward authority can replace it. Each individual must be true to his own 
understanding of his duty. Each individual ought, however, to test his concep- 
tion of truth by comparison with the individual and collective experience of his 
fellow men. Such experiences are found in rich abundance in the Bible and in 
the lives of spiritual men and women in all ages. They find their highest ex- 
pression in the life and teachings of Jesus. 


One of the contributions that Quakers have made to the transmis- 
sion of faith has been their consideration of queries. There are 
twelve queries, which cover the whole of religious faith, and one of 
them is considered each month. Often they are read in the meeting 
for worship as a preparation for group thought. They are always 
read in the meeting for business and after comment on and thought- 
ful discussion of them, and sometimes after the preparation of a 
suggested reply written in advance, the clerk makes an answer to the 
query for record. The wording and language of the queries changes 
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much more often than the advices, although they, too, go back to 
the earliest days of Quaker practice. New queries are added and old 
ones changed or dropped. The present formulation was adopted for 
a trial period of one year in 1946. The queries are these: 


I. Mretincs For WorsHIP AND BusINEss 


1. Religious Meetings 

Are your meetings for worship and business held in expectant waiting for divine 
guidance? 

Is there a living silence in which you feel drawn together by the power of God 
in your midst? 

Do your meetings give evidence that Friends come to them with hearts and 
minds prepared for worship? 

Are your meetings a source of strength and guidance for daily Christian living? 


2. Ministry 

Is the vocal ministry in your meetings exercised under the direct leading of the 
Holy Spirit, without prearrangement, and in the simplicity and sincerity of truth? 

Do you foster the use and growth of the spiritual gifts of your members? 


3. Participation in Meeting 

Do your resident members attend meetings regularly and punctually? 

To what extent are your meetings for worship attended by persons not in mem- 
bership and are they welcomed and encouraged to continue attendance? 

Are your meetings for business held in a spirit of love, understanding and fore- 
bearance, and do you seek the right course of action in humble submission to the 
authority of Truth and patient search for unity? 


Il. Frienps’ Care oF OnE ANOTHER 


4. Unity within the Meeting 

Are love and unity maintained among you? 

Do you manifest a forgiving spirit and a care for the reputation of others? 

When differences arise, are endeavors made to settle them speedily and in a spirit 
of meekness and love? 


5. Education 

Do your children receive the loving care of the Meeting and are they brought 
under such influences as tend to develop their religious life? 

What efforts are you making to educate all your members in the knowledge of 
the Bible, of Christianity and of the history and principles of Friends? 

Do you maintain schools for the education of your youth under the care of 
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teachers of Christian character in sympathy with the principles of Friends and 


supervised by committees of the Meeting? 
Do you encourage members to send their children to Friends’ schools and do you 


give such financial aid as may be necessary? 


6. Oversight of the Membership 
What is being done to draw members together into a spirit of fellowship? 
Does the Meeting keep in contact, either by visits or personal letters, with all its 


members! 
Are Friends in material need assisted as their circumstances require? 


Do you counsel with those whose conduct or manner of living gives ground for 


concern? 
Ill. ResponsiBiLities OuTsipE THE MEETINGS 


7. Social and Economic Relationships 

What are you doing as individuals or as a Meeting: 

To aid those in need of material help? 

To encourage total abstinence and remove the causes of intemperance? 

To insure equal opportunities in social and economic life for those who suffer 
discrimination because of race, creed or social class? 

To create a social and economic system which will so function as to sustain and 


enrich life for all? 


8. Civic Responsibility 

What are you doing as individuals or as a Meeting: 

To understand and remove the causes of war and develop the conditions and in- 
stitutions of peace? 

To carry your share of responsibilities in the government of your community, 
state and nation, and to assure freedom of speech, and of religion and equal educa- 
tional opportunities for all? 


9. Extending Our Membership 


What are you doing as individuals or as a Meeting: 
To interpret to others the message of Friends and to coéperate with others in 


spreading the Christian message? 


IV. Personat Livinc 
10. The Home 
Do you make a place in your daily life for inward retirement and communion 
with the Divine Spirit? 
Do you make your home a place where friendship, peace, and refreshment of 
spirit are found, and do you have regular periods of family worship? 
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Do you frequently and reverently read the Bible and other religious literature? 
Do you choose those recreations which will strengthen your physical, mental, 
and spiritual life and avoid those that may prove a hindrance to yourself and others? 


11. Self-discipline 

Do you keep to simplicity and moderation in your speech, your manner of living, 
and your pursuit of business? 

Are you careful to keep your business and your outward activities from absorbing 
time and energy that should be given to spiritual growth and the service of your 
religious society? 

Are you punctual in keeping promises, just in the payment of debts, and honor- 
able in all your dealings? 

Are you free from the use of judicial oaths, from betting and gambling and from 
practices based on the principles of gambling? 

Are you free from the use and handling of intoxicants and narcotic drugs? 

Do you take your right share of responsibility in work and service for the 


Meeting? 


12. Human Brotherhood 

Do you live in the life and power which takes away the occasion of all wars! 
Do you seek to take your part in the ministry of reconciliation between individuals, 
groups, and nations? Do you faithfully maintain our testimony against military 
training and other preparation for war and against participation in war as incon- 
sistent with the spirit and teaching of Christ? 

In all your relations with others do you treat them as brothers and equals? 


There is no better indication of the gamut of Quaker faith than 
can be obtained from a thoughtful personal and group searching 
for answers to the queries. 





The Transmission of Our Religious Heritage 


A CaTHOoLic APPROACH 
JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI 


HEN in the early stages of its planning the New York 
World’s Fair officials decided that religion should be given a 
suitable place, there were many suggestions—some, constructive; 
others, merely confusing. But even among the latter, there were a 
few which on further examination proved to be helpful. After the 
resolution that a building should be erected “For all who worship 
God and prize religious freedom,” a few who had the program in 
charge were puzzled when an official, an adherent of an ethical cul- 
ture society, challenged: “Worship what God?” In the reply, “The 
Father Almighty, Creator of Heaven and Earth,” a satisfactory 
clarification was possible and the basis established for an active pro- 
gram. One feature of this was a daily stress on the theme “God’s 
Place in Man’s Life” (this for the first year—for the second, “Man’s 


Brotherhood under God”). The basic principles which affirmatively 
guided such programs were essentially contained in the following 
statement of purpose: 


To provide the most vital expression possible of the value the American people 
place on the spiritual in their lives. 

To reassert affirmatively American devotion to those principles of religious 
freedom which the Constitution embodies, and thus to cause a new realization in 
our own people and in those of the world that America considers religious free- 
dom an essential and integral part of the democratic form of government. 


To seek out methods of projecting this religious heritage into the future. 


To demonstrate that men may differ deeply in religious belief while main- 
taining mutual respect and working together as American citizens in common un- 
dertakings, with a view to the establishment of a social order in which the religious 
ideas of brotherhood and justice shall be the standards of human relationships. 


From this statement of principles, it can easily be seen that these 
were solidly rooted in those ideas common to all who subscribe to 
the Judaeo-Christian tradition. It will further be seen that they 
embody a minimum of that tradition, and that certainly no adherent 
of Christianity would want America’s religious heritage to be con- 
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fined only to a perpetuation of that minimum. Since the World’s 
Fair program was sponsored by Catholics, Jews, and Protestants, 
reasons for the limitations are obvious. 

Reasons of space must also impose limitations on any discussion of 
the subject of this article—“The Transmission of Our Religious 
Heritage.” Hence it might be well at the outset to narrow the field, 
to state that the purpose is not to provide an historical survey over 
the centuries; not to provide a detailed analysis of precisely what is 
meant by the term “religious heritage.” Again, there will be no 
examination of “transmission” throughout the world. Geographical- 
ly the limitation will be America, with such references to other coun- 
tries as may be considered pertinent. Were the narrowing not de- 
termined, the subject would prove well-nigh inexhaustible, as it 
definitely is fascinating to any who seriously contemplates its pos- 
sibilities. 

One of the questions uppermost in men’s minds today is: Will the 
culture of the Western or that of the Eastern world prevail? But in 
this Eastern-Western opposition by contrast, the majority normally 
speaks in political terms exclusively. Certainly of the many who 
ponder this question, it is doubtful that more than a few are certain 
in their convictions concerning the meaning of Western culture. 
For example, when people refer to the culture of a particular nation 
they often mean its attainments in the arts and sciences, or other 
flowerings of the intellectual pursuits of its citizens—in other words 
they point to the manifestations and not to underlying causes. The 
less profound would refer to something that might vaguely be de- 
scribed as “gracious living,” which largely depends on the amenities 
of manners and fashions. The more materialistic, not neglecting to 
point proudly to certain artistic inheritances, would unquestiona- 
bly include in his definition of culture all that can be summed up 
under the phrase “material progress and well-being.” Still others 
would characterize Western culture primarily as Christian—a cul- 
ture in which the dominant majority of the people subscribe to the 
great and liberating ideas of Christianity. Under it, progress is truly 
measured by the training or refining of man’s intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual faculties. The theologian might very quickly define 
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this quite simply as progress toward sanctification. If one, then, is 
to be on the highway of this culture, he must act in recognition of 
the spiritual nature of the universe and the true nature of man. The 
true Christian on that highway further knows that the way is Christ, 
who is at once the Truth and the Light. 

The objective and impartial student of history can admit of no 
doubt that the Founding Fathers of the American Republic ce- 
mented into its foundation the two cardinal principles—the spiritual 
nature of the universe and the true nature of man. They worshipped 
God and acknowledged His lordship over the world, and they recog- 
nized that man, by his very nature, possessed free will; that he 
could not properly function as man without liberty; that it was 
necessary to preserve his dignity as a creature of God “endowed 
with inalienable rights”; and that the entrusting of certain of these 
rights by an electorate to its chosen leaders for administration to in- 
sure the common welfare was at the roots of democracy. Both ex- 
plicitly and implicitly in pronouncement, the new republic was 
launched as a Christian state whose duty is to direct its laws and 
institutions for the establishment and maintenance of public well- 
being, the common welfare, and the order of the community. These 
objectives ultimately depend on a political rule based on good 
morals, on well-regulated family life, respect for religion and jus- 
tice, moderate and fair taxation, progress in the arts and sciences, 
and an abundant yield of the soil. 

These ideas and ideals, deemed fundamental, were not seriously 
challenged when they were first given dominance in the American 
political system and in the lives of American citizens as a whole. In 
a sense, they have not since been challenged frontally.1 But, with- 
out any throwing down of gages or any frank declaration of war, 
during the nineteenth century, they were challenged in a less direct, 
more insidious form of attack—an attack which was very well 
launched before those best situated to meet it were fully aware of 
the danger. It is very possible that many in the van, many who 


1The American Communist does challenge them, it is true, but this article does 
not purpose to examine the menace of communism to American institutions or 
government. 
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were immediately responsible for projecting what came to be called 
the Age of Reason, were themselves not initially alert to the fact 
that the republic itself would be endangered if their theories were 
carried out to their ultimate conclusion. 

It is not implied that among religious thinkers there were none at 
the time who did not properly assay the revolution in thought 
which, unchecked, would inevitably undermine the basic principles 
on which the state rested secure. Among the Roman Catholics, at 
least, there were many who knew the new “religion” for what it was. 
But they and others of the discerning were in a minority, and where 
Jeremiads were delivered, the combined voices were lost against the 
shouted promises of Utopia in the train of scientific progress. The 
prophets of the new order, certainly with no devotion to a religious 
heritage, proceeded with few red lights set against them. Their 
theories were academized and popularized by all means made avail- 
able by science and technology itself. Of their pronouncements, the 
following from the Encyclopaedia Brittanica’ is typical: 


. . . The changed attitude toward savage races and defective classes affords 
tangible illustrations of a fundamental transformation of point of view which 
doubtless represents the most important result of the operation of new scientific 
knowledge in the course of the nineteenth century. It is a transformation that 
is only partially effected as yet, to be sure; but it is rapidly making headway, and 
when fully achieved it w'll represent, probably, the most radical metamorphosis 
of mental view that has taken place in the entire course of the historical period. 


Present-day readers might well interject at this point that this par- 
ticular prophet neatly protected himself by his use of the word 
“probably.” Some of them might also comment on the curiousness 
of the tendency of followers of this school of thought to be always 
certain that they have struck pioneer-wise into virgin territories of 
the mind. 


The essence of the new view is this: to recognize the universality and the in- 
variability of natural law; stated otherwise, to understand that the word “super- 
natural” involves a contradition in terms and has in fact no meaning. Whoever 
has grasped the full import of this truth is privileged to sweep mental horizons 
wider by far than ever opened to the view of any thinker of an earlier epoch. He 
is privileged to forecast, as the sure heritage of the future, a civilization freed 


211th edition. 
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from the last ghost of superstition—an Age of Reason in which mankind shall at 
last find refuge from the hosts of occult and invisible powers, the fearsome gal- 
axies of deities and demons, which have haunted him thus far at every stage of his 
long journey through savagery, barbarism and civilization. 


Those trained in the Christian tradition will immediately state 
that the theist time and again has examined the basis for an ac- 
ceptance by reason, not by faith, of the existence of the supernatural. 
Indeed, one notable thing about the theologian—although it always 
appears difficult to convince the atheist of it—is that he has as care- 
ful’ examined the arguments against as for the supernatural. What 
he has declared in and out of season is that the supernatural and the 
natural are on different levels and that there need be no more con- 
flict between them than a train on a trestle and a motor on the road 
beneath. The theologian is convinced, and is ever ready to act on 
that conviction, that there is no innate and unavoidable conflict be- 
tween religion and science unless the followers of the latter attempt 
to run their motors across the railroad trestle. It is the pragmatic 
scientist who proclaims from the housetop that the conflict is inevita- 
ble. 

When he talks in rapture over the opening up of “mental hori- 
zons wider by far than ever opened to the view of any thinker of an 
earlier epoch,” he is speaking in strange arithmetical terms. For he 
states that man, who can contemplate and live in two worlds—that 
of the natural and supernatural—will have a broader view if he con- 
fines himself only to one. Earth-bind yourself, such enthusiasm says 
to modern man, and as a thinker, you will surpass Aristotle and 
Thomas Aquinas and Dante. Earthbind yourself, and you will enter 
upon a future heritage in which man and his reason are supreme. 
Earth-bind yourself, and you can be, in the words of the serpent’s 
promise to Adam and Eve, as God himself. 

The Age of Reason—and it might sadly be noted that those intent 
on dividing decades into pseudo “Ages” with little regard for his- 
torical perspective have seen their era succeeded by the Atomic—was 
in its ultimate conclusions anti-supernatural, anti-religious, and anti- 
God. The subscribers to its tenets stood squarely in many of the 
channels through which the religious heritage of the West would 
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be handed on from generation to generation. How studied they 
were in accepting all the corollaries of their position need not be 
appraised. But prime among these was the establishment, without 
the formality of creeds or rituals but with its pantheon of gods and 
demigods, of a new religion of science. And while the scientists 
themselves may become freed from superstitions and from powers 
“occult and invisible,” the same cannot be said of their blind and 
semi-blind followers. How far this is true can be determined from 
the widespread acceptance of all of evolution not as a theory but as 
accepted and proven fact. Men and women having only the slightest 
acquaintance with the dicta of evolutionists are as credulous as were 
the followers of an Eastern mystery cult. Where the evolutionary 
theory asserts that man rose from a low estate and is constanly evolv- 
ing toward a higher, the true nature of man is itself denied and his 
status as an individual of human and spiritual worth is reduced to 
that of flotsam on the wave of the future. This is in direct opposition 
to Christian teaching of man’s Fall—in opposition above all to the 
doctrine of Original Sin. 

What may not have been fully comprehended is that religion, at 
least in its less strict sense—in the sense of man’s natural search for 
a supreme end toward which he can direct his aspirations and on 
which he can depend—occupies an important place in the lives of 
men. Voltaire stressed this when he made his famous declaration 
concerning the need to invent God if he did not exist. Once God, 
the Christian God, is dispossessed and all his kingdom turned over 
to man, the invention is sure to follow. The “Age of Reason,” in 
antagonism to the religious heritage, provided its own invention but 
it did more: it set in motion a series of inventions of gods, a process 
which innately sprang from the theory of the self-sufficiency of man 
and his independence of his Creator. One invention very plainly is 
that conception of the state which communism and fascism have in 
common—the state succeeds God as the supreme good to which the 
individual must be entirely subordinated. The first casualty is man’s 
free will itself—if he is reduced to an automaton, there can be no 
questions of his rights or of his conscience. With his conscience log.- 
cally must go the sanctions of the natural moral code. But lest it be 
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thought that America, which has rejected totalitarian government, is 
thereby victorious over anti-God forces, one need only examine the 
inroads made by secularism, materialism, and naturalism. 

Americans, because they are convinced that the best guarantee man 
has yet discovered for the preservations of his rights in the fullness 
of his nature is democracy, are its staunch supporters. But democracy 
itself is definitely not a guarantee against the encroachments which 
those anxious for the preservation of a religious heritage must op- 
pose. The first fallacy of much current thinking concerning democ- 
racy is the notion that it is in itself an end rather than the means— 
the means by which man can live in an ordered society with liberty 
and his right to pursue happiness insured. The second fallacy—not 
as yet widespread but with sufficiently numerous indications of how 
it may be advanced—flows from the first. In the establishment of 
democracy as an end for man’s existence, the foundation is laid for 
another religion—the religion of democracy. Certainly those who 
fully accept the Christian tradition are not unsurpassed in their de- 
votion to the democratic ideal, but at the same time they avoid at- 
tributing to democracy more than it can achieve. 

Democracy, for example, is not a panacea for the evils of the 
world. Those evils can be lessened, certain ones can be eliminated 
altogether, but evil will continue to exist this side of heaven. There 
are not many realists today who believe that man can build a Utopia 
and the Christian, at least, would disavow any thought of Utopia as 
an attainable goal. This does not imply that he rejects the idea of 
working to make the world a better place in which to live, although 
he will not admit that his sole endeavor should be directed to this 
purpose. He is not outstripped in his solicitude for his fellow, what- 
ever variety of philosophy the latter may follow. He is convinced 
that the goal is worth the striving even with its attainment impos- 
sible, but that any progress toward it is illusive if man relies on man 
alone. Just as democracy performs the duty of keeping apart liberty 
and license in so far as the acts of the individual affect society, so 
too it must distinguish between the “pursuit of happiness” and a 
guarantee of happiness. The duty of the democratic state, in conse- 
quence, is to provide circumstances under which the individual may 
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have opportunity for his search. Its function is not to define what set 
of circumstances will satisfy the search for each and every individual. 
Only the atheistic state would limit the objective to conditions that 
may be found solely in the material world. It has devised the slogan 
“Religion is the opiate of the people” partly to persuade man that 
happiness should not be sought elsewhere—very definitely not in the 
supernatural world, not in the eternity of heaven. 

This position is identical with that of materialism. In a lesser and, 
it might be said, a more heedless manner, it has been adopted by both 
secularism and naturalism. The common denominator apparent in 
all is reliance on the things of man. Were democracy, which in so 
far as it arises from recognition of the spiritual universe and of the 
nature of man has divine sanction, to confine itself to that reliance, 
it too would exclude itself from Western culture. It would quickly 
become denatured, perverted. By its very nature, however, a Chris- 
tian state—such a state as America which, thank God, can still be 
called a Christian state—has duties concerned largely with material 
things. The prime danger, the ever-present danger, lies in such an 
absorption with the material that spiritual values will be overlooked 
and eventually forgotten. It is a truism that the state will subscribe 
to these ideals only as long as they are supported by the majority 
of her citizens. 

Those interested in living according to their religious heritage 
and preserving it for future generations cannot resort to unchallenge- 
able statistics to determine how much has been lost to materialism. 
The dyed-in-the-wool, the complete materialists very likely are 
much less numerous than may be estimated by the indices usually 
consulted. Nevertheless, it is generally known that beyond the 
complete materialist there are very many who partly subscribe to the 
same theory. They are less the half-converted than the six-sevenths 
converted—men and women who act only in the fullness of their 
nature for one day (and more sadly only part-time on that day) a 
week. Rather than an Age of Reason, the world during the same 
period experienced, and is still experiencing, an Age of Materialism, 
which has left singularly few untouched. In no other historic era have 
so many people been concerned, almost exclusively, with the business 
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of acquiring, possessing, and enjoying material things as the primary 
end of their lives. Nor ever before has there been such universal 
absorption in the business of sharpening men’s appetites for these 
things and for purely sensory experiences. The overemphasis is 
dominant in the press, in the theatre, over the radio, in all media of 
communication. Prescriptions for happiness are screamed out in a 
cacophony of voices whose owners seek to convince that the acquisi- 
tion of some particular article or the seeking of some particular sensa- 
tion is essential. The stimulation of demand is one of the axioms of 
commercialism. 
Ralph Tyler Flewelling in The Survival of Western Culture’® 
analyzes materialism’s effect on the present day very effectively: 
Generation after generation of a race cannot be trained to the single belief that 
achievement of wealth, commercial prosperity, and physical comfort are the out- 
standing marks of success, without bringing into being a civilization distinguished 
by commercial genius, but dwarfed socially, politically, and spiritually. Overem- 
phasis on material things cannot fail to draw in its train consequences far outside 
its natural realm. Commercialize a man’s heart by making the monetary the chief 
interest and you transform his outlook upon society, education, political life, and 
religion. In fact, we have been spectators of such a movement which has left no 
nook or cranny of our life untouched. . . . The overemphasis of the material 


aspects of civilization has dwarfed the life of the spirit, dulled the creative genius 
of art, and left us without standards of judgment in that which is most worth 


while. 

In that this statement is made universally applicable, it can be 
debated. Without question, there remain many who, devoted to the 
truth that man does not live by bread alone, think and act on the 
principle that salvation lies in the proper use of material things— 
necessary to his physical existence but subordinate to his spiritual. 
Material things, they know, are not evil in themselves—not even 
the atomic bomb; the evil lies in how men use them for spiritual and 
legitimate material advancement. Theists in greater part have 
preached this subordination and have presented the greatest barrier 
to the materialistic tide—a tide which nevertheless threatens to 
submerge Western civilization even when it is considered in political 
terms. This is indicated in the quickening tendency of the people 
to turn to government for the satisfaction of more and more demands 
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and in consequence the forces which materialism has unloosed are 
not only a menace to those who would preserve a belief in God but 
to democracy itself. For demand, unless people practise that self- 
control which is dictated by the natural moral code, is illimitable and 
the resources of democracy are not. 

In its elimination of God from the material lives of men, secular- 
ism is well paired with materialism. This particular foe, secularism 
—an old one in the history of the Catholic church, as are all the 
anti-God movements—was recognized very slowly by many other 
church leaders. Their concern, considering the majority, has yet to 
become general and where today manifest it is directed to the results 
rather than to the cause. Education, which should be the bulwark 
against the disruption of Christian ideals, has been, save in the 
Roman Catholic system, almost entirely secularized. Thereby that 
broad channel for the transmission of knowledge of the true God 
has been shut off and no adequate substitute for daily classroom 
instruction permeated by Christian teaching has been found. This 
truly alarming situation, in which God is “neutralized” to the open 
pleasure of the atheist, has yet to be properly appraised by the 
religionist—again except those in the Roman Catholic church. And 
her positive action to ward off the evil has probably been most 
vigorously attacked by those who should most clearly know that the 
checking of secularism’s advance in any quarter is a victory for the 
truly religious, irrespective of the particular faith to which they 
adhere. Nor should it be forgotten that the loss of any of the latter 
group to secularism is considered by many Roman Catholics as de- 
cidedly unfortunate. They appreciate the fact that, a minority in 
America, they are much better situated if they are part of a majority 
which does regard man as a child of God—part of a majority whose 
members govern their lives and their attitude toward society in ac- 
cordance with that essential fact. Roman Catholics are not alone by 
far in their recognition of the increase of moral anarchy, a logical 
concomitant of naturalism, but they have not during the past century 
had much company in their analysis of the causes rather than the 
results. 

For example, there is a mounting conviction in the minds of people 
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of religion and of no religion that divorce has reached the conflagra- 
tion stage. Misunderstood as has been the Roman Catholic church’s 
position on this question, there can be no doubt of two things: she 
asserted that man-made laws could not supplant those of God; and 
she predicted with the sureness of her long experience in maintaining 
the moral law that once divorce was made legal a hole would be 
breached in the fortification protecting marriage, protecting above all 
the wife and children, and protecting the home itself. Where there 
have been tentative moves to grapple with the divorce evil, the objec- 
tive has been to mitigate, not to eradicate. “When the house is on 
fire,” a Roman Catholic bishop replied this year when asked to join 
in a fight against “loose” divorce laws, “I will gladly join you to help 
put out the fire, but not to just quench it in a couple of stories while 
we agree to permit the rest to burn.” Beyond the church, among 
the growing ranks of the convinced on the need to abate the divorce 
evil, the problem still remains dissociated from its moral aspects. 
Justness characterizes the appraisal that the collapse of family life 
is jeopardized but any sound re-examination of the problem leads to 
the larger truth that a healthy society is based equally on the security 
and the sanctity of the home. Secularism, materialism, as one wills, 
is not a favorable atmosphere in which to rediscover the further truth 
that the security of the home is derived from its sanctity. The 
question of divorce must be reduced to one of morals with sanctions 
established by God. 

It has been discouraging, even dismaying, for all who admit this 
truth, that at the very time when public opinion is being awakened to 
the excesses that follow from present divorce legislation, there is 
underway a move to batter another hole in the wall of morality— 
a hole which once made will, under the impact of atheistic forces 
disguised in humanitarian garb, inevitably widen and widen. This 
is the proposal to legalize mercy-killing, more euphemistically 
termed “euthanasia.” But it is even more dismaying when certain 
men, who by their position as Christian church leaders should be the 
most alert and embattled guardians of moral law, are found in the 
opposite camp. A generation ago no one would have imagined that 
the proposal to put to death persons suffering from an incurable 
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malady would ever be seriously discussed in America; nor would 
any have thought that the statement would be proclaimed that 
euthanasia “will permit many physicians to do openly and honestly 
the things that many of them are already doing—breaking the law 
by mercifully ending lives which hold nothing but suffering”; nor 
that clergymen would declare that after careful study they—men 
given to the service of God, the Author of the moral code—had 
determined that euthanasia is not in contravention of good morals. 

Unquestionably, there are many without the Roman Catholic 
church who would entirely subscribe to the Roman Catholic bishops’ 
recent statement on Human Rights, in which they demanded first 
recognition of the individual and personal “right to life from the 
very moment of conception” on the ground that the right to life 
belongs to every human being from the very law of nature itself 
and that God by positive law prohibited the violation of this right 
when he said, “Thou shalt not kill.” This is in full accord with the 
American Constitution which, in admitting man’s inalienable rights, 
first lists the right to life. That this right, as well as many other 
personal rights and freedoms of man, proposed for incorporation 
in the International Bill of Rights or the United Nations, was 
opposed by the Russian representative is not surprising. American 
proponents of euthanasia have not denied the right to life but have 
invented a new one—the “right to death” which will take preced- 
ence over that countenanced by God. Nor have they argued from 
the Russian U. N. action to the certainty that if euthanasia’s principle 
is once legalized, the next attack will inevitably be the affirmation of 
the totalitarian principle that the state is supreme and that the in- 
dividual] does not have the right to live if, living, he is a burden or a 
hindrance to the state. 

This slight emphasis on divorce and euthanasia (and the discerning 
will not have missed the link with birth prevention) as two of the 
great moral problems of the day has been introduced here to demon- 
strate that if moral anarchy is not stayed there can be no hope for a 
survival of any religious heritage outside a church which does not 
war for a return to moral order. That in this matter this heritage 
is inseparable from democracy, Dr. Flewellyn may again be quoted: 
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Organized society calls for orderly processes. These may be obtained in either 
one of two ways. The way of autocracy is by violent control of the majority by 
those who command military power. The only alternative to that lies in the self- 
control of the majority. So soon as power in a democracy passes out of the hands 
of those who practice a reasonable self-restraint democracy is replaced by chaos 
or by tyranny... 

From this it becomes clear that whatever confuses or perverts public or private 
morals, or conduces to disrespect for morality, becomes an immediate threat to 
the existence of the democratic state. This is the principle frequently appealed 
to but more often overlooked when the question arises as to what government may 
do more to protect the moral ideals of its citizens and particularly of the rising 
generation. At long last no free government can withstand the moral debacle of 
its people. The ultimate defense of the state lies in the integrity of its citizens. 
When this is gone the only alternative is a totalitarian government. Such is the 
stern and difficult lesson increasingly taught to a morally indifferent age.* 


To this there can be no dissent from those who have, if former Chris- 
tians, retreated from, or, if former non-religionists, advanced to, 
purely ethical grounds on which to build a bastion against moral an- 
archy. The God-worshipers must protest, however, that the position 
assumed by ethical culture societies is vulnerable. The noble pagans 
were not able to survive the moral corruption of the Roman Empire; 
they were swallowed up in its downfall. Today’s devotees of ethics, 
who stop short at confessing God, may individually live morally 
blameless lives, yet collectively their ability to influence their milieu 
is extremely doubtful. God, alone the Author of the natural moral 
law, alone is the Force which vitalizes through His grace man’s 
observance of that law. 

The same omission of this Force can be noted also in much modern 
preachments on the brotherhood of man, an ideal that without 
question merits the endorsement of mankind’s universal determina- 
tion to act in accord with it. Yet there is very much loose talk about 
it and certain very basic misconceptions. Well-intentioned speakers 
discuss it as though the individual can freely choose, as he might 
a civic organization or a philanthropic association, to join the broth- 


‘I have twice quoted from Ralph Tyler Flewelling, not because I believe that his 
“quantum view of history” is correct, but because I do not. Or, to put the matter 
in another way, because I do not believe his solution is either Roman Catholic or 
Christian; and for this reason his testimony should be more valuable since it is not 
religiously predicated. 
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erhood of man or not. Or, opposed, he may reject it by enrolling in 
the Ku Klux Klan or the latter’s more recent counterpart, the Co- 
lumbians. Few voices are raised to assert that even the misguided 
one who joins the latter, however violent may be his offense against 
the principle, does not cut himself off from the brotherhood of man. 
If one mentions God in connection with the brotherhood of man, he 
may aptly frighten off the non-religious. But if the relationship has 
any meaning at all, it is that men—all men, irrespective of what 
they are or do, are brothers precisely and solely because they have a 
common father—God. Love of neighbor, in the Christian concept, is 
by far a stronger motivation because it follows from the love of that 
God whose omnipresence in the world remains a fact no matter how 
persistently it may be denied. 

There is no implication here that any advance on the natural level 
toward virtue should be deprecated. The contrary is true. But 
those anxious to work toward the preservation and communication 
of a Christian culture must realize that while any instrument avail- 
able should be used, the strongest should not be neglected. The 
rebellion against God, rooted in the arrogance of man, is the act 
which has imperiled the Christian civilization. Its survival depends 
on the reversal of that rebellion—the acknowledgment of God and 
man’s assumption of his proper place and réle under his Lordship. 
The individual’s rebellion which is sin—and sin will remain in the 
world until the end of time—must be reappraised, not in changing 
terms of morality, but in the basically fixed realization that by his 
very nature man is a moral being, and he is such because God created 
him higher than the other animals. There can be no compromise 
with the heresy of naturalism which thrusts man back to the level of 
the brute; and which, in its effort to be rid of moral responsibility, 
is prepared to deny every authority—even that of individual judg- 
ment—and accept the chimera of pseudo-scientific claims that society 
can be reformed by mechanistic, economic, eugenic, behavioristic, or 
glandular-operative processes without the willing codperation of the 
individual himself. 

God, who as an old Spanish adage puts it, “writes straight in 
crooked lines,” may have written crookedly in the past decades when 
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men and women everywhere in the world lost their sense of security. 
In America, the former reliance, for example, on her two oceans has 
vanished in the light of present-day realities. Vanished, too, is very 
much of the security previously found in material things. In a keener 
sense of defenselessness and his constant need for assistance which 
he can find neither in his own resources nor in those of his fellow 
man, man today, more than in many centuries, is ripe for a spiritual 
renaissance. More and more people are coming to recognize that the 
security sought in the possession of more and more material things 
is a will-of-the-wisp. As one desire after another has been gratified, 
a sense of disillusionment and futility has been the result even for 
many who are solely intent on living life and not understanding it. 
The enervating effect of satiety is a result in those who enjoy physi- 
cal well-being, not obviously in those who must daily battle for 
bread, clothes, and a place to sleep. 

The dissatisfaction which arose from his mental and spiritual 
distaste of circumstances as they were and which drove Western man 
to America’s new lands, across its mountains and prairies, has not 
been dissipated. Instead it has been accentuated by the fact, but 
recently appreciated, that the Western migration has ended. He is 
now compelled within geographical limits and before him is the 
need to re-examine his world. If he is to survive in the culture he 
has known for so long, he must examine the old values which he has 
all but forgotten in his rush to adapt himself to bewildering changes 
in his physical environment. “Lord, to whom else shall we go?” 
answered Peter when Christ asked if he and the apostles, too, would 
leave him. 

Where else, save into chaos, has our civilization to go? The period 
marked by materialism, naturalism, secularism, and statism, given 
their greatest impetus by the dominant theory of the Age of Reason 
(neither an age in any proper sense nor “of reason” if it is judged 
by its fruits) has reached its peak. If it has not, then obviously 
Spengler’s prediction, announced so gloomily in his The Decline of 
the West, will be fulfilled. If it has reached the peak, then those 
who are devoted to spiritual ideals must be prepared to get quickly 
into action that these may become the effective inspiration for a 
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return to a new age of faith. For our religious heritage is not based 
on things but on ideas—the great and liberating ideas of Christianity. 
These concern men as creatures of free will who freely will to love 
God and to live, as he commands, in accordance with that love of 
his brothers; to live in this world with the full knowledge that it is 
but a prelude to another of whose wonders eye hath not seen nor 
ear heard. For those who have their sights on the eternal happiness 
prepared for man, even while busied with improving the worldly 
lot of man, the responsibility today is tremendous. Will America 
transmit its religious heritage? The question must be answered by 
those who have clear-cut ideas of what is at the basis of that heritage 
and by those who may become associated with them. 





What Is the Essence of Christianity? 


CLARENCE TUCKER CRAIG 


A minister of my acquaintance said that he was planning to change 
associates. I replied that I thought the present incumbent was a good 
fellow. “He is,” my friend rejoined, “but he just doesn’t know 
what it’s all about.” That conversation has come back to me many 
times for, as I have moved about the church, I have found a host of 
Christian workers who likewise do not really know what it is all 
about. They agree that man needs religion, but they do not know 
what the distinctive marks of Christian faith are. 


I 


For some, Christianity is primarily am exhortation. Men are told 
that they should quit their meanness, discipline their impulses, in- 
tegrate their values, and achieve many other desirable objectives. 
Fortunately, this interpretation usually exalts the teaching of Jesus 
so that he comes into a prominent place. It is not as Savior, how- 
ever, but as one who brought a higher demand than others. Surely 
religion ought to bring moral imperatives, but if it has nothing better 
to offer, it falls far short of historic Christianity. Almost all people 
know better than they are able to do. To offer good advice is not to 
preach the gospel. 

For others, Christianity is essentially an idea. This is stated in 
various ways. Sometimes it is in terms of the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. Sometimes it is caught up in the phrase 
“reverence for personality.” I was educated in an environment 
where the idealistic philosophy of personalism was the essence of 
Christianity. For many, it may have been some other type of theistic 
speculation. For still others, the idea is a series of creedal proposi- 
tions. If a man believes that these propositions are true, then he is 
a Christian. As these interpreters debate among themselves which 
is the correct idea, it is hard for them to realize that the rest of us 
are not so much attacking their pet idea as the finding of the essence 
of Christianity in an idea at all. 


206 
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For others, Christianity is simply a name of our continuing spirit- 
ual quest. Looking back upon Christian history, these men cannot 
find any single understanding of its essence. They find only Chris- 
tianities in the plural. Though our religious tradition contains valu- 
able resources for our search for the good life, norms should never be 
sought in the past. The quest of religion is to find solutions for our 
own perplexing problems. These answers must come through a 
synthesis of our own experience. The popularity of this general 
point of view, particularly among religious educators of the past, 
is well known. Certainly I would agree that life is an adventure 
which presents many problems. But Christianity is not itself a 
problem. It is one of the possible answers to the riddle of human 
existence. 

There is another interpretation, the one which I am endeavoring 
to support, that the essence of Christianity is to be found in its revela- 
tion of God. We must not understand the word revelation in terms 
which are alien to the Christian faith. Revelation is not to be identi- 
fied with a supernaturally communicated book, though a decadent 
Protestantism under pressure to match the authoritarianism of Catho- 
licism has at times asserted that. It is not to be identified with 
reputed knowledge of a super-sensual world or a time-table of the 
future which must be accepted on faith because it is not humanly 
verifiable. Revelation is the redemptive activity of God in history, 
especially in Hebrew history and in the events surrounding the 
coming of Jesus of Nazareth. 

This point of view is an offense to many people. They relegate 
belief in revelation to the time of superstitution or at least of primi- 
tive conceptions. They suppose that it arose originally out of a 
distrust in human intellect. It has been perpetuated by ecclesiastical 
leaders jealous of their authority. It belongs with outgrown con- 
ceptions of the Bible. Belief in revelation is one of those unproveable 
assumptions by which timid people seek to lift their prejudices above 
the arena of debate. To baptize a certain group of spiritual dis- 
coveries with the presumptuous word “revelation” is an unwarranted 
attempt to claim absoluteness in a world of inevitable relativity of all 


things. 
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I am frank to say that I believe this attitude is mistaken. It fails 
to recognize that the knowledge of God is different from discoveries 
in all other realms. We may send out an expedition to explore the 
polar regions; we may organize a team of atomic scientists to perfect 
processes for the splitting of the atom. But we cannot in any ana- 
logous way marshal the theologians of the world for the discovery 
of God. Philosophers may think through the logical possibilities 
concerning the nature of the universe and present the arguments for 
this or that conclusion. But this does not give us God—at least 
not the God of religion. God is not an object within the empirical 
universe nor is he an idea which we may hold. God is the ultimate 
subject. 

T hings and ideas can be known to us through our mental processes 
of discovery, but persons are never known through this alone. They 
are known only through their own self-manifestation. You may 
examine my body and discover many things about that, but I can be 
known only through my activity. So is it with God. If he is going to 
be known it is only as he makes himself known. That does not 
mean that such knowledge is ever arbitrarily imposed on men. The 
conditions for the understanding of this manifestation by God must 
be met by finite human beings. God himself may be absolute, but his 
revelation has inevitably been received by finite human beings. Their 
understanding of the divine revelation cannot possibly have the 
absoluteness of God himself. But with all of these qualifications, 
Christian faith affirms that there has been a revelation, that there is 
a given. What is needed to come into fellowship with God does not 
wait for a future discovery but rests upon saving events which have 
already taken place. 


II 


If the nature of Christianity is a revelation which has taken place 
in history, the theologian must come to grips with historical data. 
I am not concerned now with the details of the reconstruction of the 
development of Hebrew religion. I assume that the reader is 
familiar with the main outline. Nor do I want to plunge into such 
debates as the extent to which Moses was a monotheist, whether the 
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prophets repudiated the sacrificial cultus or only criticized its abuses, 
whether the Day of Yahweh was an eschatological expectation or 
the yearly New Year festival. I want, rather, to glance at what seems 
to me to be a more basic issue, the relation of belief in revelation to 
the problem of spiritual contacts with Israel’s neighbors. 

A generation ago the central interest lay in the history-of-religions 
field, reputed dependencies on other religions. The manuals wiitten 
by these scholars left a very naturalistic impression upon the reader. 
Jewish religion appeared to be simply an amalgam of borrowings 
from the surrounding cultures. Babylonian influence was seen in the 
stories of creation and the flood. Abraham and Isaac were originally 
Canaanite figures. Astarte and the rites of fertility cults were widely 
accepted in Israel. Under Persian influence an increasing dualism 
entered Judaism, affecting especially its eschatology and introducing 
belief in the resurrection and a developed angelology. Greek in- 
fluence was seen in Ecclesiastes. These living contacts with environ- 
ment went on till the time of Jesus. One of my colleagues at Yale 
University supports the thesis that Paul adopted just as much of the 
Hellenistic mystery as had already been absorbed in the Hellenistic 
Judaism in which he had been raised. 

In New Testment times, we have the same problem. Christian 
theologians have no difficulty in accepting the revealed character of 
what the early church took over from Judaism. But what about 
outside influences from what we are accustomed to call the “pagan” 
world? Turning to a book like MacGregor and Purdy’s Jew and 
Greek, Tutors to Christ, one will find listed a whole series of reputed 
borrowings from the gentile Hellenistic world. I am not interested 
in examining these in detail, even such an important issue as whether 
the term “Lord” was applied to Jesus under Hellenistic influence. 
What we should examine is the underlying principle: would the 
proving of such an influence rule out any genuine revelation? 

Contemporary biblical study is liable to ignore this issue. Though 
the Ras Shamra findings and other archaeological discoveries awaken 
great interest among Old Testament specialists, the focus of atten- 
tion in current biblical study lies elsewhere. Theological interpre- 
tation is given the major emphasis. In fact, there is a tendency to 
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dismiss genetic questions and take refuge in beliefs about the auth- 
ority of the Bible. But no historian today can seriously retain the 
idea of a pipe-line from Moses to Jesus and Paul uncontaminated by 
alien influence. The redemptive activity of God did not mean that 
his people were unaffected by outside influences. Spiritual isolation- 
ism was never complete. We may refer to God as the “completely 
other” but Israel was never completely separate from other nations. 
Even where her distinctive contributions were most “completely 
other” than those of the surrounding nations, some relationship be- 
tween them is undeniable. 

Hebrew religion may be studied as an aspect of the culture of 
the ancient world. The rise of Christianity may also be studied as 
any other cult of the Roman Empire. The external facts are there 
for all to observe; but the evaluation of these by a man of Christian 
faith will be quite different. He does not find simply an interesting 
collection of ancient opinions and records of events. He finds evi- 
dence that God has spoken; that he has acted; that he has taken 
the initiative toward men. The Bible contains little which contributes 
to a reasoned defense of the theistic explanation of the universe. But 
there is testimony to One who judges and who redeems, to a God of 
righteousness and mercy whose will is revealed in Scripture and 
whose final sovereignty marks the goal of history. 

The heart of this revelation is the gospel. The Edinburgh Faith 
and Order Conference gave it a magnificent statement in terms of 
“The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Some would summarize it 
in the Greek word Agape, self-giving, undeserved love. I have 
attempted to describe it in terms of two Aramaic words, Abda and 
Maranatha. \n a further discussion I shall enter more fully into the 
heart of the gospel. It is sufficient to say now that it is @ cosmic 
interpretation of these historic facts as the crucial self-manifestation 
of God. 


IIl 


Though Christianity is essentially a revelation the heart of which 
lies in the gospel, there is constant need for reinterpretation of that 
gospel. This is illustrated within the New Testament itself. It was 
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first stated within a strictly Jewish horizon, but even in the Bible we 
see the breaking of these bands and the translation of that message to 
men and women with an essentially Hellenistic background. The 
overcoming of Jewish particularism meant a terrific struggle within 
the church. 

The seventeenth chapter of Acts gives us a most instructive object 
lesson. Whether the historical Paul or Luke has contributed most 
to what we find there is relatively unimportant for our point. How 
did the speaker before the Areopagus present the gospel? He did 
not begin with a sentence from a book which his hearers had not 
read. He took his text from an object in the experience of all, an 
altar to the unknown God. He did not quote from holy books which 
they had never read; he referred to passages in their own poets 
which contained thoughts allied to his message. He even used the 
language of their own religion, so far as it would carry him, about 
an immanent Being in whom they lived and moved and had their 
existence. That was almost pure Stoicism. But Paul did not stop 
there. He went on to tell of the activity of this God in history, 
appointing a day in which and a man through whom the world 
should be judged. Paul has often been criticized because he did not 
get farther than this to the heart of his gospel. But his audience 
would not listen even to that. He did not simply repeat words for 
which his hearers had no preparation. He tried to present the gospel 
in terms of their background. 

All of the New Testament interpreters did that, and hence we 
find the great variety within the New Testament. Some of our 
biblical theologians are exalting today the unity of the New Testa- 
ment. They speak of biblical religion as a single entity. Of course 
there are factors which set it apart, but there are also strongly 
divergent presentations. For Paul, Christ was the end of the law. 
For Matthew, Christ was the giver of a new law. For the Gospel 
of John, life is a present possession which is available now to the 
one who believes on him whom God has sent. For the John who 
wrote the Apocalypse, life comes in the future age, to be introduced 
by the overthrow of the dragon, the beast, and the false prophet. 
Here were varieties of interpretation from the very beginning. If 
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the church of the first century could contain such differences, it 
ought to be possible for Christians of Baptist belief and of Anglican 
belief to belong to the same church in the twentieth century. 


IV 


One of the suggestive syntheses of early Christian thought which 
has come from the prolific pen of Ernest F. Scott bore the title The 
Gospel and its Tributaries. The figure employed was that of a 
stream, fed in its course by many tributaries. It is a very happy one 
for Christian development because the faith has found expression in 
terms of many different spiritual influences. Stoicism contributed 
much to social ethics. Neo-Platonic assumptions provided the frame- 
work within which the doctrine of God was stated. Roman ideas of 
discipline entered into the development of the church as an institu- 
tion of salvation. For the medieval dogmatic synthesis, Aristotle 
contributed the basic conceptions. The Reformation intended to be 
a return to biblical religion, but in fact it involved contributions 
from Teutonic peoples and from the new spirit of nationalism. From 
the impetus of the Enlightenment came a new historical criticism of 
the whole process. And so we might amplify the list of streams, 
extending even to contributions which are anticipated from the 
younger churches of our own day. 

The return to the Bible, which many are seeking today, is motiv- 
ated by the conviction that these influences are not tributaries to the 
gospel but adulterations of the gospel. They should no longer con- 
taminate the stream of Christian thought, but we should return to 
the purity of the biblical revelation. Two recent volumes are symp- 
tomatic. On the continent, O. Cullmann’s Christus und die Zeit is 
representative of an influential point of view. Essentially, his posi- 
tion is that it was a great apostasy to translate the gospel into Greek 
terms. The gospel can be stated only within the Hebrew conception 
of time. From this point of view, II Peter is one of the most im- 
portant books of the Bible, for it insists upon a literal second coming 
of Christ and retains unchanged the eschatological outlook of the 
Bible. The other volume is Paul Minear’s Through Eyes of Faith. 
It summons us to go back and stand within the biblical world view 
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completely, apparently on the assumption that the gospel can be 
stated in no other terms. It seems to me that this can mean only 
that historical Christianity is one long mistake and that it is inher- 
ently impossible for a man to live in the world of today and believe 
the essential gospel. 

Yet, such volumes as these do serve a useful purpose. They 
should remind us that the later tributaries and formulations are not 
essential to the gospel itself. To carry down through the centuries 
what was valuable in meeting the mind of some past age is neither 
necessary nor desirable. Neither the fourth century nor the sixteenth 
was in the position to give a final interpretation of Christianity. Each 
age must relate the biblical revelation to its own thought world 
anew. Greek philosophical conceptions need not be a permanent 
part of the Christian message even though ancient creeds were 
written in their terms. The reassertion of the centrality of the Bible 
brings us face to face with the essential nature of Christianity as a 
religion of redemption. If that aspect is lost, alien tributaries have 
swallowed up the gospel and something else has replaced historic 
Christianity. 

Students of the history of religion distinguish three general types: 
religions of nature, religions of law, and religions of redemption. 
There is no doubt that historic Christianity belongs to the third type. 
But even the so-called neo-orthodoxy of our time seems to be more 
convinced of the utter sinfulness of man than the genuineness of a 
redemption which God has provided. This age has had plenty of 
evidence of a humanity which seems to be nothing but “mud and 
manure.” The gospel is about One who saves and brings even weak 
fleshly creatures to the full stature of sons of God. It is that good 
news which our age must hear and understand. 





The Nature of Religion 


A PERsoNALIsTIC APPROACH 
Jannetre E. NEwHALL 


Religion has been defined in so many different ways that the 
problem set by this series seems all but impossible to solve. How 
are we to determine the essence of religion? If we examine defini- 
tions in dictionaries and encyclopedias, we find endless disagreement 
or skepticism. In the recently published Encyclopedia of Religion," 
for instance, the editor takes a column and a half to list ten common 
mistakes which are made in attempts to define religion and then 
hazards three descriptive definitions in a single short paragraph. 
Descriptive definitions avoid the pitfalls of evaluation and are 
essential preliminaries. They may be psychological, sociological, or 
historical. They may deal with one historic religion or with the 
generic aspects of many religions. They simply tell what has been 
regarded as religion and what effects religion has had on various 
cultures. 


Tue DescriptivE APPROACH 


In previous articles the psychological and sociological approaches 
have been made. J. Calvin Keene opened the series with a psycho- 
logical study of the nature of men which leads them to religious 
beliefs and practices. He holds that human needs stimulate the 
development of sciences and arts. For example, agriculture is the 
answer to man’s need for an adequate and reliable food supply. 
Religion in its primitive forms is an answer to the need for more 
than human help in man’s problems. Professor Keene therefore 
suggests that in mature experience religion may be found to arise 
out of “man’s need for wholeness, completion, perfection” (94). But 
it should be noted that the argument from need must always be 
taken with reserve. Many needs find no fulfillment. Furthermore 


1Vergilius Ferm, ed., An Encyclopedia of Religion (New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1945), pp. 646 f. 
2Journal of Religious Thought, Wl (1945), 78-94. 
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there is no guarantee that the practically satisfying answer is really 
the metaphysically true one. The truth of religious concepts cannot 
be tested on the level of needs alone. 

A socio-psychological account of the presence of religious phe- 
nomena in every culture was given in the article by J. Neal Hugh- 
ley.* He finds religious phenomena always reflecting aspects of the 
culture in which they are developed. He does not point out, how- 
ever, the reverse of the picture, namely, that the culture is also 
molded by the religion. We may ask whether Dr. Hughley intends 
to say that religion is merely a cultural by-product, changing with 
the culture, but contributing no objective truth; or does he mean 
that there is an objective religious reality which men are seeking 
at all stages of culture? He might well have carried his study 
further by asking why religions vary from culture to culture. Are 
there many gods—or is there one God, who does not demand uni- 
formity of religious belief and expressions? Perhaps Tennyson is 
right in thinking that 

God fulfills himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 


The article suggests a rich field for further research on the part 
played by religion in the development of civilization. 

A further descriptive approach, not yet treated in the present 
series, is the historical. It may be based on a single religion or on a 
comparison of many religions. Kaftan, a distinguished German 
theologian, was known as an exponent of the historical method in 
the study of religion. He believed that the essence of religion must 
be determined “by the general conception of religion extracted from 
the historical religions” and that “it must mean no more and no less 
than those characteristics which are common to all historical re- 
ligions.”* The difficulty with this emphasis is that it seems to reduce 
“religion” to a least common denominator and possibly to a relative- 
ly unimportant factor among the actual historical religions. 


3Journal of Religious Thought, Ill (1946), 77-81. 
‘Julius Kaftan, Das Wesen der christlichen Religion (Basel: C. Detloff, 1888), 


pp. 3-4. 
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THe NorMaTIvE APPROACH 


In contrast with the descriptive method of determining the nature 
of religion, the philosophical or theological method may be at- 
tempted. It starts with the data of the descriptive sciences of religion 
but moves on to evaluation and interpretation of historic religions. 
It is natural to go back to Plato for an early account of the nature 
of religion, but the investigation of piety in the Euthryphro, with 
its typically circular argument, is fragmentary. Socrates fails to 
learn from his “teacher” whether piety is loved because it is holy 
or holy because it is loved by the gods. But he makes an interesting 
observation on the personal character of religion when he says that 
piety “is an art which gods and men have of doing business with one 
another,” and again when he calls piety doing what is “dear to the 
gods.” 

Schleiermacher was regarded as an innovator when he said that 
the essence of religion was to be found in the “feeling of absolute 
dependence” on the God revealed in Christ. He contributed a 
fresh emphasis on personal experience but later theologians believed 
that feeling should be supplemented by other factors in experience. 
Georg Wobbermin, well-known as an interpreter of Schleiermacher 
and of William James in Germany, held that both the desire for 
security and the feeling of longing for God should be added.* In a 
little volume of sermons,° Borden Parker Bowne stresses obligation 
or righteousness as central, in harmony with the moral teachings of 
the prophets and Jesus. William James, in the Varieties,” identifies 
the religious experience with solemn joy, enthusiastic espousal, and 
a new reach of freedom. These are just a few of the aspects of ex- 
perience which have been called religious. They point at least to the 
belief that the religious is a complex experience which involves many 
phases of personal life and is a total response of the whole person 
to what he regards as the whole universe. 

In the present series, two writers have considered the nature of 


5Das Wesen der Religion (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1925), p. 221. 

®The Essence of Religion (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1910). 

"The Varieties of Religious Experience (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1902), pp. 48ff. 
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religion from theological points of view.° J. K. McCreary contrasts 
orthodoxy (Machen) and liberalism (Oman and Fosdick) with 
the neo-orthodoxy of Emil Brunner. McCreary fails to find satisfac- 
tion in any of these views. He recognizes the importance of the 
revolt of Brunner but regrets his withdrawal of theology from the 
sphere of critical philosophical inquiry. Edwin Walker gives a 
thorough exposition of religious naturalism, its roots and its fruits. 
Rejecting as “poetic metaphors” all traditional habits of thinking of 
God in terms of mind, personality, will, and emotion, but following 
Wieman closely, he develops a view of God as the structural inter- 
relationship between atoms, cells, and human beings. Since this 
is in direct opposition to the theism of the personalist, it will be dis- 
cussed in connection with that view. 


PLuRALIsTIC PERSONALISM 


The aim of the present paper is to define religion from the point 
of view of pluralistic personalism, in the light of the previous dis- 
cussion. It is therefore an attempt at a philosophical or normative 


rather than a descriptive account. 

Personalism is an objective metaphysic and epistemology. The 
charge that it is merely a philosophy of religion is ill-grounded. If 
it seems to be more in harmony with the main current of historic 
religion than other metaphysical views, this may well indicate that 
the direction in which theistic religion has been moving is meta- 
physically sound. Personalism, then, would be a modern interpreta- 
tion of an ancient truth. If there are many errors that are more than 
a thousand years old, as Adam Clark once said, there may also be 
some truths that can claim equal antiquity. 

Stated briefly, personalism is the metaphysical view that reality 
is entirely made up of persons and their experiences. Personalism 
may be absolutistic, maintaining that all real beings are finite ex- 
periences of one absolute Person. Josiah Royce and Mary W. 


SJournal of Religious Thought, J. K. McCreary, III (1946), 185-197; E. R. 
Walker, II (1945), 195-206. The article by Dr. Paul Kuntz of Smith College was, 
unfortunately, not available for reference when the present article was being written. 
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Calkins are exponents of this type of personal idealism. Pluralistic 
personalism, on the other hand, holds that there is a society of 
persons who have true freedom and individuality but who are depen- 
dent upon a Cosmic Person for their existence and for the means 
of intercommunication. What we know as the world of physical 
nature and what the physicist knows as the realm of energy is 
described by the personalist as the energizing will of the Cosmic 
Person. Among the chief recent exponents of this pluralistic view are 
Borden Parker Bowne, W. R. Sorley, Hastings Rashdall, Edgar S. 
Brightman, Albert C. Knudson, Ralph T. Flewelling, and Peter 
A. Bertocci; historically it has much in common with Berkeley, 
Leibniz, and Lotze. We shall examine the implications of this 
metaphysics for the philosophy of religion. Abstract as metaphysics 
sounds, it is really one of the most practical disciplines for those who 
would determine their ultimate religious loyalties on rational 
foundations. Metaphysics is simply an attempt to think coherently 
about the world. 


Tue Cosmic Person 1s Gop 


Most personalists believe that the order and uniformity of the 
universe imply a unified source and sustainer and that this source is 
a Cosmic Person.* They further believe that there is evidence in 
history of a gradual but continuous progress toward the achieve- 
ment of values and purposes. This evidence seems to justify their be- 
lief that the Cosmic Person is the source of these values, as well as of 
the physical world and of human persons, and that he may therefore 
be called God. The world of physical nature is sometimes by analogy 
spoken of as the “body” of God or the “divine language” through 
which he communicates with other persons. Man’s own body is part 
of the energizing will of God and is the most immediate point of 
contact with the world of nature, which is also part of God’s experi- 
ence. But man’s personality is not to be confused with his body. A 
human person is no part of God, as pantheists would hold, but is a 


®*McTaggart is an exception to this view. He holds that reality consists of a 
society of persons, but he is atheistic, believing that there is no supreme Person as 
the source of other persons. Howison believes in God, but not as creator. 
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free individual. This view is called personalistic theism, in contrast 
to what Wieman has called naturalistic theism. 

In current theology the two extreme positions are naturalistic 
theism, with its reduction of all experience to the limits of physical 
nature, and neo-orthodoxy, with its sharp cleavage between the 
Divine and the human and its relative lack of interest in the natural 
order.”° For the former view, man and God are parts of nature, as 
Walker has indicated; for the latter, man is a stranger both to nature 
and to God, a sinner caught in the net of his natural tendencies and 
judged by the perfection which he can never attain. Between 
these two extremes, personalism may be regarded as a mediating 
view. 


Tue Doctrine oF Man 


Personalism, then, finds man a stranger neither to nature nor to 
God. This does not mean that man is perfect or that fellowship with 
God is easy to obtain, but it does mean that there are no absolute 
barriers. Man is a complex of many drives and impulses, yet he is 
also a free being who can choose among these drives and organize 
his life in terms of purpose. In his contacts with nature, the normal 
individual can determine, at least in part, the alternatives on which 
he will act. He owes a debt both to heredity and to environment, 
but he is the slave of neither. He is therefore partially responsible 
for what he makes of his life. His relations with God include all 
of his experiences of nature and also include value experiences, such 
as conscience, mysticism, prayer, and worship. Here again man is 
able to assert his freedom, able to choose fellowship or disobedience. 
These relations to God are always free codperation within limits. 
The limits are the given conditions of experience, the laws of reason 
and of nature. Man can use these laws and organize his life success- 
fully in terms of them. He can also violate them and suffer the con- 
sequences. 


1°Reinhold Niebuhr, for example, writes on the Nature and Destiny of Man but 


not on objective nature. 
11Cf, Mary Frances Thelen’s excellent study of the neo-orthodox view of man 
in Mam as Sinner (New York: King’s Crown Press, 1946). 
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If the real is personal, relationship between human persons and 
a personal God is a natural and necessary metaphysical consequence. 
But if, on the other hand, the real is ultimately nonrational and 
indifferent to values and to purposes, as many naturalists hold, then 
the endeavor of man to find fellowship with the Divine is a fruitless 
struggle. Nature as described by the naturalist is a self-contained, 
organic structure which is governed by laws of cause and effect but 
not by laws of purpose. There is no place in it for a personal God. 
Man is organic with nature, part and parcel of the surge of life, but 
denied the right to look beyond the things that are temporal to a 
ground or purpose that can give personal value to the ongoing 
process. God for the naturalist is merely “that kind of structure of 
relations in natural processes which is creative of good.””* How 
much of nature is thus creative it is hard to discover from the natural- 
ists. Their chief concern seems to be to rule out all supernatural 
elements and all anthropomorphism. Nature becomes an all-inclu- 
sive term which describes the real in such a way as to exclude per- 
sonal communion with God. 

Both naturalists and personalists claim that they are taking every 
form of experience into account and giving a unitary view of reality. 
The naturalist finds all personal experience within the stream of 
nature. The personalist finds all experiences of value as well as all 
of nature within personality. Which is doing the more wishful 
thinking? One seems to be reductionist, reducing all experiences to 
physical nature and its laws; the other is expansionist, including all 
the factors claimed by naturalism but asserting that reality must be 
so described as to include also a metaphysical explanation of the 
facts of purpose and value. The argument between them must be 
settled on the ground of their metaphysical adequacy. It seems to 
many that it is more coherent to include nature within cosmic per- 
sonality than to reduce personality to the impersonal limits of 
nature. 

In contrast with the neo-orthodox view, which stresses the in- 
evitable sinfulness of every act of man, personalism is a disciplined 
optimism or meliorism. It holds, with liberalism in general, that 


12F. R. Walker, Journal of Religious Thought, 11 (1945), 200. 
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man is capable of virtue. Virtue is not regarded as conformity to 
an absolute code, but rather as a relative term describing the type 
of conduct at any stage of development which represents the best 
judgment of the individual as to what obedience to God demands 
of him. Thus, in a sense, the principle of the best possible is absolute. 
Jephthah sacrificing his daughter in fulfillment of a vow and Abra- 
ham becoming convinced that human sacrifice was not demanded by 
God would both be counted righteous because they were obedient to 
the vision they had. Reinhold Neibuhr would regard both as sinners 
because their acts did not measure up to the ideal of perfection. 
Personalism follows more closely the Kantian distinction between 
form and content, holding that in God’s sight, formal good will or 
righteous intention is more important than the performance of 
perfect acts. 

Religion, accordingly, ought to be an attitude of reverence toward 
God and an active commitment to codperation with his will in so far 
as it is known. Here we have a normative definition. 


RELIGION as CoOPERATION BETWEEN Gop anp Man 


Such a definition finds religion at many different stages of growing 
knowledge of the divine will. This personalistic view is evolutionary 
and hence it is nearer to naturalism than to neo-orthodoxy on this 
point. Growth is possible for man and, in a very real sense, for God 
also. God’s purposes do not change. His character is eternal loyalty 
to ideal values. But if there is real partnership between God and 
man in the actual achievement of values, then there must be a sense 
in which God’s plans change and the possibilities in the universe 
evolve out of the codperative enterprise. Free fellow-workers with 
God have a glorious challenge. If man can, by his choices, change 
the future within limits, then his every act has significance. After 
the first world war, some people were ready to take food and cloth- 
ing to hungry German children. During the second world war, a 
few of these very “children” remembered that kindness and were 
willing to run great risks to help those who had formerly aided 
them. If more people had been moved to help and had chosen 
freely to feed their enemies, more bonds of friendship might have 
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been created. It is possible that the war might have been averted if 
religious people everywhere had believed enough in their freedom 
and in their partnership with God in the creation of a just and 
loving society. The neo-orthodox will cry that this is unrealistic, for 
man is full of selfish pride which he cannot escape. But naturalists 
will join with personalists in urging that now is the time to try to 
awaken men in all lands to the realization that they can make the 
world over with God’s help, if they are willing to try—although 
personalists can rely on a conscious codperation with God, which 
naturalists deny. 

This philosophy of religion implies that the religious life is 
active codperation with God. Religion must rest upon individual 
and social morality. Unless he has first made peace with his brother, 
no man can enter into the full experience of worship of the personal 
God. Worship is man’s adoration of the Source of all values. Occa- 
sionally it is an experience of mystical oneness with God. It is an 
opening of the mind and conscience to the revelation of God’s will. 
Man’s religious life also finds expression in prayer, which is a form 
of codperation with God, for, in a world which is in process, prayer 
can make a difference. There are things which God cannot do for 
men until they ask him. 

Personalists hold that God is actively seeking men and longing 
to codperate with them in any honest striving for the better. An 
old hymn states very truly the theology of this view: 


I sought the Lord and afterward I knew 
He moved my soul to seek Him, seeking me. 


This conception of God leads personalists to hold that no one form 
of belief is essential to salvation. A God who is seeking men with 
divine love could not make salvation dependent upon knowledge 
of any specific theology. Natural revelation in Brunner’s sense,” 
the vision of God through nature and human nature but apart from 
the specific revelation in Christ, is all that can be required of those 
who have had no opportunity to learn of Christ. All sincere religion 


18Cf, Natural Theology by Emil Brunner and Karl Barth (London: Geoffrey 
Bles, 1946), p. 27. 
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would be part of the divine scheme of salvation. God must use 
even the blindest gropings of the most primitive savage as means to 
codperate with him. And God might well approve more fully of 
some of these blind gropings than of the sophisticated ceremonial- 
ism of some very correct Christians. Personalists take seriously the 
God revealed in Christ as the Father of all men. They believe that 
there has never been a time when he was not seeking to win men to 
himself. The marvelous religious awakening between the eighth 
and the sixth centuries B. C., not only in the Hebrew prophetic 
movement, but also in most of the major religions of the world, 
seems to be an indication of this divine search for the heart of man. 
Personalism is an optimistic faith in that it believes that God has 
created men with the capacity for seeking him and the desire to know 
and to do his will. It is realistic in that it recognizes how far short 
man falls of the ideal. But man’s very recognition of his short- 
comings is part of his religious experience. To be able to see where 
one fails is a necessary precondition of improvement; and this con- 
sciousness of failure is measured by what Hartshorne calls “man’s 


vision of God.” Man in all his phases is still a child of God, and at 
all times potentially religious. At his best, he is consciously codpera- 
tive with God and truly religious. 





Book Reviews 


An Outline of Biblical Theology. By 
Millar Burrows. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1946. xxii + 380 
pages. $3.50. 


The title of Professor Burrows’ book 
is of particular interest to those who have 
followed the discussion of recent years 
on “biblical theology” as against “his- 
torical study of religion in the Old and 
New Testaments.” One remembers the 
articles in the Journal of Religion by 
Smart on “Death and Rebirth of Old 
Testament Theology,” with the re- 
ply by Irwin on “Reviving Theology 
of the Old Testament,” and the series 
in the Christion Century by Piper on 
“What the Bible Means to Me,” with 
the fiery reply of Enslin, “Dr. Piper’s 
Bible,” and Craig’s intervention with 
his article, “Understanding the Bible.” 
At first glance Burrows seems to be on 
the side of Smart when he includes the 
word “theology” in his title, and his 
wide range over both Old Testament and 
New ought to be a comfort to Piper 
who saw in the whole biblical canon 
“one message,” “substantial unity,” “‘es- 


> and “reasonableness.” 


sential relevancy,’ 
The topical arrangement which Burrows 
follows would seem to indicate that one 
can set down biblical doctrines in a sort 


of system. Thus in this book we might 


expect the correction of the piecemeal 
historical procedure of analyzing the 
stages of religious growth from primitive 
Semitic to Johannine. 


Yet with the inclusion of all Scripture 
in his study, the author never goes so far 
as to make the canon equivalent to reve- 


lation. He says, “Our conception of 
revelation and authority must be one 
that will allow some elasticity in the 
definition of Scripture” (p. 20). He 
understands that “biblical theology” is 
not “a complete, logically articulated sys- 
tem of doctrine derived from the Bible” 
(p. 4). He does follow the historical 
method, as shown in the chapter on 
“God,” where he use such terms as 
“primitive Semitic religion,” “patri- 
archs,” “theophany at Sinai,” “land of 
Canaan,” “ninth century,” “prophets,” 
“Josiah,” “later Judaism,” and “New 
Testament” to show the onward march. 
Yet in this approach genuine theological 
values are found, as summed up in the 
final chapter. “There is a clearly per- 
ceptible continuity and unity, for in it 
the one God is always speaking to his 
people. . . . Man is completely dependent 
upon God” (pp. 325-326). 

The chapter on “Eschatology and the 
Future Life” shows the author’s aware- 
ness of the impossibility of bringing the 
Bible into a system of doctrine on all 
points. He shows, for instance the diver- 
gent views that stem directly from our 
record of Jesus on the nature of the 
Messiah and the present or future state 
of the kingdom of God. Paul and his 
successors within the canon are not a 
unit in the presentation, for instance, of 
the Millennium. “Literalism should be 
met by showing inductively that the 
Bible presents not one picture of the 
future, but many, which are irreconcil- 
able if taken literally.” “The main 
stress should be laid on the basic religious 
interest of all eschatology, the ultimate 
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triumph of the justice of God” (p. 
219). 

This volume is not written for techni- 
cal scholars, but for ministers. The book 
is arranged in eighteen chapters and one 
hundred and ten numbered paragraphs, 
which are indexed by page and number 
in the table of contents. There are 
twenty-eight pages of “Index of Scrip- 
tural References,” and sixteen pages of 
“Index of Names and Subjects.” In 
addition the. author has a wealth of foot- 
notes on spiritural citations. A mild 
criticism is in order, that some of the 
footnotes are unneccessary, when well- 
known bibiical allusions are made with- 
out direct quotation. And we may ask 
whether he should omit footnote refer- 
ences to Judaistic sources, for even a 
minister might be found who would ap- 
preciate the documentation. Several 
general references are made to Philo, 
but no direct quotations or citations are 
given. Omissions of footnotes on con- 
temporary authorities are remarkable. 
When one does appear, the name is 
Albright, Meek, Fosdick, 
Torrey, Goodenough, Bultmann, 
Schweitzer, Deissmann, Dodd, Porter. 
And that practially completes the list of 
those significant enough to make the 


significant: 


footnotes! 

Burrows has done a good work for 
those who are engaged in the ministry. 
If he has not summed up biblical theo- 
logy with finality, he has at least made 
available to preachers a wealth of biblical 
material. It ought to result in some very 
good preaching. 

MontcomEry J. SHROYER 


Westminster Theological Seminary 
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Prophetic Religion. By J. Philip Hyatt. 
New York: Abington-Cokesbury Press, 
1947. 188 pages. $1.75. 


The author has here presented in this 
interesting volume a valuable contribu- 
tion on the religion of the outstanding 
prophets, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah of Jeru- 
salem, Micah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
Second Isaiah. He uses the mentioned 
seven as “criteria in evaluating prophetic 
characteristics.” There are certain books 
of the Old Testament which have been 
classified traditionally as prophecy, but 
he does not include these in his study. 


The reviewer sees in this book a com- 
mendable contribution to the study of 
Old Testament religion. Beginning with 
a cursory survey of the earlier or oral 
prophets, with their ecstatic practices 
and with the courageous and frank con- 
tributions of Elijah and Nathan, he 
travels onward from Chapter II to a keen 
and analytical study of the great 
prophets, supplying the reader with a 
resume of each prophet. 


Dr. Hyatt examines in scrutinizing 
fashion their attitudes and their beliefs 
in such important doctrinal topics as 
God, forgiveness, ritualism, sin, patrio- 
tism, and the past and future in history. 
A most pleasing contribution is the way 
in which, after presenting the charac- 
teristic attitudes of each of the prophets 
dealt with, he draws a delectable contrast 
with Jesus’ beliefs and teachings on the 
same subject, thereby demonstrating an 
established nexus of teaching between 
the Old Testament Nebiim and the 
Christ of the New Testament. 


The author refers also to the still 


popular game of “power-politics” in the 
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days of the prophets. They realized 
that little Palestine had no favorable 
privilege in its attempt to play this 
dangerous game, and so they opposed 
and condemned the plan. They were 
able to discern more realistically the 
situation than the reigning kings and 
their counsellors. 

The chapter on “God and the 
Prophets” the reviewer appreciates very 
much. The relationships of God as 
Lord, King, Master, Ruler, and lastly as 
Father, are masterfully treated. After 
mentioning the Old Testament writers 
as describing God as Father, Dr. Hyatt 
takes us over the bridge into the New 
Testament and shows its teaching of the 
fatherhood of God, demonstrating that 
it does not differ from the Old Testa- 
ment concept at all, except from the 
viewpoint of emphasis. 

There is a very illuminating sum- 
mary concerning the prophets and 
their distinctive contributions. He ter- 
minates his book with a series of cli- 
mactic points: “The Old Testament 
prophets dealt with specific problems in 
their times in terms of their understand- 
ing of eternal principles. . . . Every age 
has the obligation to apply prophetic 
principles to the solution of its own 
problem, using for the task its every 
resource: devotion, imagination and in- 
sight.” Truly an inspirational challenge 
for our twentieth-century prophets! 

For professional as well as ordinary 
Bible students this book will be of tre- 
mendous value; there is exactness of 
scholarship and also solidity of thought 
included in its pages. The author ex- 
presses the fervent hope that “many 
ministers may be inspired by reading 
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these chapters to make their ministry 
more prophetic, and that some laymen 
may be encouraged to allow their min- 
isters to be prophets.” 

Epcar C. Younc 
Bishop Payne Divinity School 


The Modern Message of the Minor 
Prophets. By Raymond Calkins. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1947. ix 
+ 205 pages. $3.00. 


Raymond Calkins, a retired Congre- 
gational minister, has written the sort of 
book that every serious Bible student 
likes to add to his personal library. Dr. 
Calkins has discovered, as J. M. P. Smith 
has written in the preface of The 
Prophets and Their Times, that the 
“prophets are perennially interesting,” 
and he is able to infuse the spirit of his 
discovery into the mind of his reader. 
The “minor” prophets become major as 
their pertinence to our time is pointed 
out by Dr. Calkins. These men who 
were the “spokesmen of the progressive 
idealism of their day, the organs of a 
noble discontent with the established or- 
der,” in the words of J. M. P. Smith, 
seem to spring from the pages of this 
book to indict and challenge modern 
America. 

A chapter is devoted to each of the 
twelve minor prophets, and Dr. Calkins 
weaves the strands of historical perspec- 
tive, character analysis, and modern ap- 
plication into an instructive fabric. Al- 
though this book is not designed to meet 
the needs of the advanced biblical schol- 
ar, most ministers and informed laymen 
will find it of significant value. The au- 
thor makes constant use of the best mod- 
ern scholarship and presents his findings 
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in a most readable manner. As he faces 
some of the most critical problems in 
The Book of the Twelve, he calls to his 
aid George Adam Smith, C. H. Cornill, 
R. E. Wolfe, and Robert H. Pfeiffer. 
In each instance, he summarizes and lists 
scholarly opinion in a clear, helpful way. 
Though Dr. Pfeiffer of Harvard read 
a part of the manuscript of the book, the 
author does not hesitate to differ with 
him at various points. For example, Dr. 
Pfeiffer writes of the book of Jonah, 
“It is fiction—a short story with a moral 
—like the book of Ruth”; but Dr. Cal- 
kins says of the same book, “It is neither 
literal history nor a short story pure and 
simple, but an allegory, similar to the 
parables of Jesus.” 

Each chapter is divided into two sec- 
tions: the first, the introduction, is giv- 
en over to a discussion of the historical 
situation, the date of the book, the au- 
thor, and a general appraisal; the second 
part, the prophecy, is concerned with the 
message of the book and its modern ap- 
plication. 

Dr. Calkins jumps from the age of 
the prophets to the twentieth century 
with an easy grace; the transition is 
hardly felt by the reader. This is due 
partly to the author’s skill and partly to 
the timeliness and timelessness of the 
prophets themselves. In his chapter on 
Micah, there is a typical example of this 
graceful leap through twenty-eight cen- 
turies: 


Those early prophets were real 
preachers. Their fearlessness amazes 
us. . . . They did not seem to care 
what might happen to themselves. . . . 
They are models in this respect for 
the modern preacher. They sober 
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him. They make him ask himself 
whether or not he is as true to his 
calling as they were to theirs, or 
whether he simply echoes, more or 
less unconsciously, the opinions of the 
day. Who is it who said: ‘Today we 
do not kill the prophets, instead we 
ask them to dinner’? 


The Modern Message of the Minor 
Prophets is an excellent example for the 
preacher of how modern scholarship and 
homiletic artistry may be combined for 
the edification and inspiration of a con- 
gregation. And throughout his book, 
Dr. Calkins constantly inserts imagina- 
tive little touches that serve as a spring- 
board for excursive thought; the reader 
often becomes aware that his mind is 
scurrying down a suggestive bypath. 
Writing of Amos, Dr. Calkins says, 


It is interesting to compare the 
varied ways in which . . . inspiration 
came to the prophets. With Hosea, 
it was born out of poignant personal 
experience; with Isaiah, it came as a 
kind of theophany during a temple 
service; with Habakkuk, it came in 
an hour of brooding over the problem 
that evil presents to faith. But with 
Amos, out in the wilderness, it came 
like the roar of a lion (3:8). 

Ropert Newson Back 
Crozer Theological Seminary 


Prophets and Peoples. By Hans Kohn. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1946. 213 pages. $2.50. 


Hans Kohn has provided an unusually 
interesting method for bringing home to 
us the origins and meaning of modern 
European nationalisms. Instead of a dry 
dissertation, he gives us short sketches 
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of the lives and political ideas of the 
representative nationalists of England, 
France, Italy, Germany, and Russia. Lib- 
eral democracy as seen in the English 
speaking world is summed up in John 
Stuart Mill. The strength of this de- 
mocracy lies in the fact that it rises from 
society and not from the state. It has 
made its way successfully because it has 
been the result of the English genius 
of compromise. A working solution has 
been found that reconciled opposing in- 
terests rather than the imposition of a 
Procrustean formula. France to Michelet 
was the most liberal nation of the most 
liberal continent in the world. With the 
spirit of conquest dead in her after Wa- 
terloo, she set about providing the ideal 
life stemming from the Roman-Chris- 
tian tradition. Michelet admired the 
Germans, those idealistic people who 
lived in quaint towns and who were 
without political ambitions—a Germany 
that had already ceased to exist though 
he did not know it. Mazzini, dreaming 
that Italy should be a means of the 
spiritual unity of modern man, spent 
most of his life in exile hating the Sa- 
voy monarchy. 

It is when we get to the sections on 
Germany, embodied in Treitschke, and 
Russia, represented by Dostoievsky, that 
we see how the extreme, imperialistic, 
anti-liberal nationalisms of both coun- 
tries have deep roots in the past. Treit- 
schke lived through the period when the 
Bismarck empire was at its height and 
the proud German could look with con- 
tempt on the liberal and decadent West. 
Much of the worst in Hitlerism is to be 
found in Treitschke. Dostoievsky, who 
had the deepest understanding of human 
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sinners, knew no tolerance whatsoever in 
politics. To disagree with him and Rus- 
sia (which was his god) was to be wrong. 
Like the Germans, he considered the 
West with its free state and its individu- 
al liberties to be definitely harmful. He 
visualized the day when Russia would 
fight the West in a long struggle from 
which she would emerge victor. Through- 
out this interesting study, nationalism, 
when it takes the form of a messianic 
complex bent on forcing its blessings on 
other nations, is seen as an evil, The day 
seems far off when each nation shall 
bring to the world its own specific con- 
tribution, thus enriching all of human 
life. 
Joun Crarence Petrie 

Houston, Texas 


The Old Testament in the New Testa- 
By R. V. G. Tasker. Phila- 

The Westminster Press, 
176 pages. $2.00. 


ment, 
delphia: 
1947. 


When I completed the reading of this 
book, two Scriptures came conjointly in- 
to my mind which I had never joined 
together in that way: “Every scribe in- 
structed in the kingdom of heaven is 


like a man .. . who brings forth out of 
his treasure things new and old”; and 
“When I was a child I spoke as a child, 
felt as a child, thought as a child; now 
that I am become a man I have put 
away childish things.” These are apro- 
pos of the thesis of this book. 

In recent years the question has again 
been raised in the minds of many Chris- 
tians concerning the value of the Old 
Testament for Christianity. They have 
believed that this Testament has been 
superseded by the New, which alone is 
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suficient for the Christian. The Old 
Testament in the New Testament is an- 
other answer which reémphasizes the in- 
trinsic relationship of the two Testa- 
ments. 

According to its standpoint, which is 
itself both new and old, the New Testa- 
ment is the fulfillment of the Old, in 
which it lies hidden; and the Old is a 
prophecy of the New, which it conceals. 
Neither can adequately be understood 
and interpreted without a corresponding 
knowledge of the other, out of which 
and into which it developed according 
to the predetermined plan of God for 
the salvation of man. The Old conceals 
the full meaning of the New; and the 
New reveals the final meaning of the 
Old, being a development of the imper- 
fect part into the perfect whole. Or, 
to apply Paul’s figure, the Old Testa- 
ment represents the childhood; while 
the New, the manhood stage of the de- 
velopment. The full meaning of the 
child is the man into whom he is to de- 
velop; while the basic meaning of the 
man is the child out of whom he has de- 
veloped. The man was implicit in the 
child; and the child is explicit in the 
man. The two may be distinguished as 
to stages of development; but they are 
inseparable as the word of God. Like- 
wise the two Testaments. Throughout 
their development God was the initiator, 
Christ the central figure, and the salva- 
tion of man the ultimate goal. 


The book is divided into nine chap- 
ters. The first chapter shows how the 
life and ministry of Jesus Christ ful- 
filled Old Testament prophecies and the 
meaning of Old Testament symbols. 
The books of the New Testament are 
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treated in the other eight chapters. 
These chapters show how cardinal teach- 
ings of the New Testament books are 
based directly upon Old ‘Testament 
teachings and implications. It is a book, 
therefore, not in Old or New Testa- 
ment as such, but in biblical interpreta- 
tion, which is important for a spiritual 
understanding of either the Old or the 
New Testament. Accordingly, it is val- 
uable for the field of biblical theology 
and for preaching. 

In its author the scholar and the 
evangelist are inseparably united as are 
the Old and New Testaments about 
which the book is written. Though he 
is versed in the conclusions of critical 
biblical scholarship, which reveals itself 
on every page, the evangelistic note runs 
as a diapason throughout the book. He 
has brought out of his treasure things 
new and old. 

J. Leonarp FarMER 
Samuel Huston College 


The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient 
Man: An Essay on Speculative 
Thought in the Ancient Near East. 
By H. and H. A. Frankfort, John A. 
Wilson, Thorkild Jacobsen, William 
A. Irwin. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1946. vii+401 
pages. $4.00. 


Delivered originally as lectures, the 
chapters composing this volume are pub- 
lished with little change in order to re- 
tain the values of direct personal expo- 
sition, with the freedom of treatment of 
the essay. With a minimum of critical 
apparatus, but with a considerable 
amount of quotation from primary 
sources, the thought of the ancient 
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Egyptians, Babylonians, and Hebrews is 
presented in the envelope of an intro- 
duction and a conclusion dealing with 
the general nature of ancient man’s 
thinking. Greater unity than is usually 
found in a symposium has been achieved 
by discussion and exchange of manu- 
scripts among the authors. 

The Introduction and the Conclusion 
are by Professor and Mrs. Frankfort. 
John A. Wilson presents three chapters 
on Egypt, Thorkild Jacobsen three on 
Mesopotamia, and William A. Irwin four 
on the Hebrews. The chapters on 
Egypt and those on Mesopotamia deal 
with the same topics: the nature of the 
universe, the function of the state, and 
the values of life. The chapters on the 
Hebrews follow a different outline: 
God; Man; Man in the World; and 
Nation, Society, and Politics. 

The introductory chapter on Myth 
and Reality undertakes to expound an- 
cient man’s way of thinking, character- 
ized as “‘mythopoeic.” The central point 
in this kind of thought is that the world 
is regarded not as an “It” but as a 
“Thou.” Various aspects of “mythopoe- 
ic” thought are explained and illustrat- 
ed, with emphasis on the unity of an- 
cient man’s world. 

Starting from the geographical influ- 
ences on Egyptian thought, Dr. Wilson 
describes the cosmology and theology of 
ancient Egypt. Stress is laid on the 
“consubstantiality” of the Egyptian 
world-view as explaining apparent anom- 
alies, and on the interpretation of every- 
thing in terms of human relations. A 
tendency to generalize under modern 
categories is sometimes apparent in these 
chapters, but the author is on guard 
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against it. One notes with interest both 
Dr. Wilson’s appreciation of the work 
of his great predecessor, Breasted, and 
his independence in reaching new con- 
clusions. 

Considering how many writers have 
dealt with Babylonian religion, one finds 
Jacobsen’s chapters surprisingly fresh 
and original. Interest is added by the 
extended quotations from Sumerian and 
Akkadian sources in Mrs. Frankfort’s po- 
etical renderings, which in spite of some 
infelicities are superior to the usual schol- 
arly translation in representing what 
must have been the original atmosphere. 
Jacobsen’s emphasis on the political 
forms of Babylonian theology gives a 
unity to the whole exposition which does 
not seem to be forced. Well brought 
out is an aspect of Babylonian religion 
usually ignored, the worship of the per- 
sonal and family gods. 

Professor Irwin’s account of Hebrew 
religion is original in approach and shows 
much keen observation. It suffers from 
the effort to read philosophical concep- 
tions and the spirit of scientific empiri- 
cism into the Old Testament. The alien 
idea of natural law is made to do par- 
ticularly heavy duty. What the author 
has at heart, presumably, is to show the 
remarkably close kinship between ancient 
Hebrew thought and our own, but he 
overdoes it. The almost disproportion- 
ate attention given to the wisdom litera- 
ture is justified by the fact that it is 
slighted in most discussions of Hebrew 
religion. 

The concluding chapter of the book 
treats “The Emancipation of Thought 
from Myth.” It is an extraordinary and 
much needed interpretation of the ori- 
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gins of Greek philosophy against the 
background of ancient Near Eastern 
thought. The strongly implied moral is 
that mythology has had its day and has 
ceased to be and that philosophy has 
come to stay, which may be somewhat 
over-optimistic. 

The book as a whole is marked by 
clear arrangement, with frequent sum- 
maries and helpful references to preced- 
ing chapters. Documentation is deliber- 
ately and wisely limited, what is given 
being only a gesture for the benefit of 
specialists, since the abbreviations used 
are nowhere explained. As an introduc- 
tion for the general reader to the ancient 
Oriental background of our own thought 
and culture, the work is well conceived 
and ably executed. 

Mizar Burrows 
Yale Divinity School 


The World’s Great Scriptures. By Lew- 
is Browne. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1946. xvi-++559 pages. 
$5.00. 


During the past decade several ambi- 
tious and valuable collections of world 
scriptures have appeared. This most re- 
cent one by its well-known author is in 
the opinion of this reviewer by far the 
finest selection which has yet been pub- 
lished. The choice of writings is very 
felicitous and the sections quoted are in 
general those which, in view of the au- 
thor’s ethical emphasis, can be approved. 
Certain selections will be missed by every 
student, but on the whole the choice has 
been finely considered. 

The appearance of the volume is very 
inviting. The pages are large, the type 
clear and easily read. The hundred 
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woodcut-like decorations and maps, by 
the author, each placed appropriately to 
the religion whose scriptures are being 
quoted, add much to the interest of the 
book. Useful indexes of authors and 
titles increase its value. Unlike most of 
its predecessors, only about a fifth is 
given over to biblical selections, so that 
the bulk of the material is of writings 
not readily available to most Americans. 


The author makes his choices from 
the scriptures of those religions which he 
believes to have been historically most 
significant. Many modern religions and 
sects are omitted, but the Babylonian 
and Egyptian are included. The presen- 
tation follows the plan of giving an in- 
troductory statement by the author for 
each religion as a whole, then a briefer 


statement concerning the particular 


writing being quoted. Headings which 
help greatly in pointing up the reading 


are inserted between sections. Useful 
brief footnotes of explanation are occa- 
sionally added. 

The basis on which the selections were 
chosen from their respective scriptures 
was that of their ethical significance. 
The author explains this basis of choice 
as follows: “What we need is a keener 
awareness of the kinship between all re- 
ligions, and nowhere is this kinship so 
marked as on the ethical level” (p. xv). 
One suspects also that this choice is a re- 
flection of our Western interest in what 
a religion is good for, with emphasis 
consequently on ethics rather than the- 
ology or practice. 

Among the scriptures represented are 
such old favorites 2s the Chandogya, 
Brihadaranyaka, and Kath» ‘'psnishads, 
much of the Bhagava. Gita, most of the 
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Tao Teh King, The Sermon at Benares, 
the Surangama Sutra, the Analects of 
Confucius, the Bible, and the Koran. 
Less frequently found selections include 
those from the Itivittuka, the Gospel of 
Mo-ti, the Shi King, the Li-ki, the Yas- 
na, the Talmud. 

Minor brought 
against some of the statements in the in- 
troductions to the sections. Guatama is 
said to have “meditated hard and dar- 
ingly”(!) under the Bo tree. To attain 
Nirvana, all that needs to be done is 
“practice kindness, fortitude, and self- 
lessness, put away impatience, wrath, and 
avarice, concentrate on the lasting val- 
ues, cleave to eternal truth” (p. 133). 
No doubt there will be general disagree- 
ment with statements in the introduction 
to Christianity. Mr. Browne seems much 
disturbed by belief in the virgin birth 
of Jesus and twice makes comments 
against it (p. 461). The gospel of Mat- 
thew was written “by a Jewish apostle 
named Matthew” (p. 461). Matthew 
changes Luke’s “Blessed are the poor” 
to “Blessed are the poor in spirit” be- 
cause he “recoils from making Jesus 
sound too radical” (p. 462). 

A basic criticism of the collection is 
that of the author’s choice of selections 
emphasizing the ethical element at the 
expense of the metaphysical. This choice 
seems to indicate a kind of dilletantism, 
as if to say, these scriptures are of in- 
terest, not because they deal with basic 
verities, but because they have interest- 
ing things to say about human behavior. 
But man ought to be intensely con- 
cerned with truths of reality. Without 
a basic viewpoint from which to judge, 
the ethics has no unity nor compelling 


criticisms can be 
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power. To be understandable, the meta- 
physical roots must be clearly compre- 
hended. The omission, then, of those 
passages which deal with theology is the 
omission of that which makes the ethical 
teachings meaningful. The selections 
chosen, therefore, are of secondary in- 
terest and are not capable of answering 
the quest for truth in its fullness. The 
work is very interesting, but hardly per- 
suasive. 

This reviewer, furthermore, senses in 
the introductory passages to the selec- 
tions, which represent Mr. Browne’s di- 
rect contribution, an attitude similar to 
that shown in “This Believing World.” 
There is a certain superficiality in the 
author himself, which results from his 
standing outside the religions, judging 
and evaluating them, and choosing from 
them, not in complete seriousness, but 
rather as though he were dealing merely 
with interesting human phenomena. 

J. Carvin Keene 
School of Religion 
Howard University 


Preaching in the First Half Century of 
New England History. By Babette 
May Levy. Hartford, Connecticut: 
The American Society of Church 
History, 1945. viii-++215 pages. $3.00. 


Renewed interest in the Puritan heri- 
tage in American life is a prominent 
phase of recent American historiography. 
After a period in which Puritan moral- 
ism and idealism were scornfully de- 
bunked, the tide has turned and a more 
balanced judgment is in the making. 
It is therefore good news to announce 
this recent study by Dr. Levy, of Hunt- 
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er. College, of a neglected subject in 
Puritan history—early New England 
preaching. Analyzing as it does the ser- 
monic efforts of the first several gen- 
erations of English-trained New England 
preachers, in the years 1620-1670, it 
fills a definite need in American church 
historiography and invites favorable com- 
parison with other useful recent books 
on American preaching, such as Rieg- 
ler’s Socialization of the New England 
Clergy and Thompson’s Changing Em- 
phases in American Preaching. 

In eight well-written chapters, Miss 
Levy analyzes the extant sermons of the 
early New England ministry. From a 
first chapter on “The Background and 
Preparation of the Preachers,” which 
sets them in their rightful place among 
seventeenth century English Puritan 
leaders, describing their conversion and 
call to the ministry, their university edu- 
cation and scholarship, the treatment 
moves to Chapter II, “The Doctrine as 
it was Preached.” This renders a defi- 
nite service in correcting several com- 
mon misconceptions about New England 
preaching by pointing out that in con- 
trast with their turn-of-the-century suc- 
cessors, these early preachers were not 
hell-fire preachers, frightening their 
hearers into heaven, nor did their work 
show the bombast and pedantic preten- 
sion of the writings of the Cotton Math- 
er School. Chapter III, “Success: The 
Puritan High Road to Damnation,” 
deals with one of the paradoxes of sev- 
enteenth century New England—the 
historical fact that when the Puritan ex- 
periment succeeded, there came a moral 
and spiritual defection from earlier 
ideals. This degeneration of the choice 
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“sifted grain” of English Puritanism 
which had found its way to the colonies 
—this becoming “‘sermon-proof and or- 
dinance-proof,” this “itching after new 
things and ways,” as one preacher put it 
—furnished the main theme of the ser- 
mons in this later transition period. Oth- 
er chapters deal with “Practical Teach- 
ing: Politics and War,” “The Form of 
the Sermons,” ‘‘Sermonic Similitudes: A 
Sidelight Upon the the Puritan Mind,” 
“The Plain Style and Its Variations,” 
and “The Reception of the Sermons.” 
There is a useful bibliography and an 
adequate index. 

Miss Levy has presented a well-round- 
ed account of preaching in this first half 
century of New England history. She 
has made a readable book—the generous 
quotations from her sermonic source ma- 
terials are delightful. Although the book 
is a unity, it shows several limitations of 
books of this composite type. One of 
these, as the author admits, is that the 
sources, though plentiful, are perhaps not 
completely representative of all the types 
of preachers operative in New England 
at the time. It is plain that, for in- 
stance, not all of the important preachers 
left printed or even manuscript sermons 
for posterity to analyze. The author ex- 
presses particular regret that some of the 
more eccentric of the preachers—those 
who did not fit the common New Eng- 
land pattern—are unrepresented. A sec- 
ond limitation is that a book of this type 
shows the unavoidable weakness of hav- 
ing to jump from one man to another 
in discussion, and in most cases, to the 
beginner at least, the names of the 
“worthy divines” presented are names 
and nothing more. For that reason the 
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reader welcomes Chapter VII’s splendid 
comparison of the work of the three out- 
standing preachers of the period — 
Thomas Hooker, John Cotton, and 
Thomas Shepard, where Miss Levy deals 
at some length with their style, their 
approach to religion, and significance as 
a whole. In the third place, with the 
exception of pages 95-97, it is difficult 
for the reader to visualize any one ser- 
mon in its entirety. In other words, 
such a treatment inevitably suggests, in 
these days of “sourcebooks,” the desira- 
bility of a companion volume giving a 
representative selection of early New 
England sermons, beginning with Elder 
Robert Cushman’s sermon on the eco- 
nomic crisis in Plymouth in 1621, 
which, printed in London the follow- 
ing year, was the first American Puritan 
sermon to find its way into print. With 
the exception of the eighteenth century 
sermons dealing with civil liberty, in 
such volumes as Thornton’s The Pulpit 
of the American Revolution, this sort of 
Puritan literature is not readily avail- 
able except to the specialist. Miss Levy’s 
copious bibliography reinforces this sug- 
gestion, for where, except under lock and 
key in research libraries, can we find her 
sources—the rare seventeenth century 
imprints of London, Cambridge, and 
Boston? Perhaps Miss Levy intends fa- 
voring us with such a selection. 


The picture presented here of the 
early New England preacher as seen in 
his pulpit efforts is a fairly winning one. 
The reader is immediately impressed 
with the combination in these men of 


high idealism and practical common 
sense. This is apparent from the ser- 
mons themselves, which are cast in a 
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plain, logical style so that the most un- 
learned of their hearers might readily 
understand. Later in the century ser- 
mons became bombastic, ornate and less 
to the point, but in these early years the 
English-trained preachers avoided the 
pretentious display of human learning. 
Richard Mather’s manner of preaching 
was described as “plain, aiming to shoot 
his Arrows not over his peoples heads, 
but into their Hearts and Consciences 

he studiously avoided obscure 
phrases, Exotick words, or unnecessary 
citation of Latine Sentences, which some 
men addict themselves to the use of.” 
All of which is another way of saying 
that these were men with a purpose, men 
with a message that was not to be ob- 
scured by needless ornamentation. 
Christ was that message, and from the 
picture of them given here, most of 
these devoted men seem to have de- 
served Cotton Mather’s tribute to John 
Eliot, that “. . . whatever Subject he 
were upon, in the Application still his 
Use of it would be, to dre Men unto 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

DonaLp HERBERT YODER 

Union Theological Seminary 


The Gospel, the Church and the World. 
Edited by Kenneth Scott Latourette. 
New York and London: Harpers, 
1946. xvi-+-229 pages. $1.50. 


This is volume three in the Intersem- 
inary Series. This compilation of five 
books by thirty-five authors, written in 
preparation for the nationwide Inter- 
seminary Conference held at Miami 
University in June, 1947, is a remark- 
able compendium of analyses of contem- 
porary life in the light of the Christian 
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gospel. The essays throughout the series 
might well be called—to adapt some 
famous titles—“tracts for the times” or 
“essays catholic and critical.” 

Theology bulks larger in this volume 
than in any of the others. The first of 
its three sections deals with the gospel. 
It would be hard to find a more sugges- 
tive christological statement than John 
Knox’ article on “The Revelation of 
God in Christ.” Its central contention 
is that the term'“the Lord Jesus Christ” 
does not refer to the person of Christ 
only, but to the total event—his life 
and work, the response of his disciples to 
him, this death and resurrection, the 
coming of the Spirit, the creation of 
the Christian community—by which 
God acted for man’s redemption. 

Paul Scherer’s treatment of “The Na- 
ture of the Church,” or more properly, 
its several natures, is less clear-cut than 
most of his writing, and is on the whole 
disappointing. Norman Pittenger in 
“The Christian Hope of a Transfigured 
World” does not deal with the coming 
of the kingdom on earth, as the title 
might lead one to expect, but gives a 
very searching examination of man in 
his eschatological setting. Like Reinhold 
Niebuhr he prefers the concept of resur- 
rection to immortality because of its 
wider context of meaning. The most 
arresting idea he presents, however, is 
the essential goodness of the natural 
world and the faith that it too will share 
in the final redemption. “The redeemed 
cosmos will be, in truth, whet the world 
means to God, in terms of what it has 
been and has done.” 

The second section of the book dis- 


cusses the church in relation to its world, 
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past and present. With deft strokes, 
Kenneth Latourette summarizes in twen- 
ty-eight pages what he has written of 
the expansion of Christianity in his sev- 
en great volumes, and leaves one with a 
feeling of hope. Christianity is young 
when viewed in the perspective of man’s 
long history; it has moved in pulses of 
advance and recession in the past; and 
it has made progress in our own time in 
unity and influence. Richard Niebuhr 
discusses the responsibility of the church 
for society in its réles as apostle, pastor, 
and pioneer. John Bennett dispels any 
superficial optimism by his treatment of 
the limitations of the church, primary 
among which are the religious illiteracy 
of large segments of its laity, its racial 
and class divisions, the mediocrity of its 
leadership. 

The third section is entitled “The 
Present Task.” In this Luman Shafer 
deals with certain needed reorientations, 
ideological and practical, such as the re- 
interpretation of creeds and greater nat- 
uralness in the preacher’s pulpit voice. 
Elmer Homrighausen discusses the Chris- 
tian sense of vocation and calls for a 
wider setting of the whole of life, week- 
days and Sundays, under the sovereignty 
of God. 

Most symposiums lack unity and I sel- 
dom find them interesting reading. This 
one, though its only unity is in the at- 
tempt to deal realistically with the world 
as it is and the gospel as the writers see 
it, is too vital to be passed by. One may 
not agree with everything the writers 
say. For instance, my Christology makes 
“the event” depend on the person of 
Jesus more than Knox does, and I am 
unable to be as optimistic as Pittenger 
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about the ultimate redemption of the 
natural order. But the book has stirred 
my thinking and quickened my sense of 
mission. It should do this for many out- 
side of the seminary students for whom 
it is particularly written. 
Georcia Harkness 

Garrett Biblical Institute 


The Liberal Tradition. By William Ay- 


lott Orton. New Haven: The Yale 
University Press, 1945. 312 pages. 
$3.50. 


Any reader who is a liberal will hap- 
pily start with the author. He says that 
liberalism takes “the human being in 
all his concrete imperfection and with 
everlasting forbearance seeks to make 
the best of him.” The reader is made 
eager and full of anticipation by the 
vigor of such early pasages as the fol- 
lowing. In answer to the question as to 
where the liberal can find firm ground, 
it is said, 

In the light of the record he can 
stand on one supreme historical fact, 
namely, that liberalism embodies the 
only known procedure by which the 
dynamic powers of man, as the tool- 
making animal, can be reconciled with 
his aspiration as a spiritual being to 
live in true human community. 


But this reviewer has rarely been more 
disappointed in the sequel. Surprising 
biases and historical interpretations and 
evaluations appear one after the other. 
Surely there is an absence of urbane 
judgment regarding Plato when it is 
said, for example, “The plain fact is 
that The Republic, in its political and 
social implications, is one of the most 
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horrible books ever written.” In Mr, 
Orton’s desire to exalt Aristotle it is 
not necessary to debase Plato. Orton 
wishes to shape history so that Chris- 
tianity, and more especially the Roman 
Catholic church, shall receive sole credit 
for all the value liberalism has had. This 
begins to appear quite clearly in Chapter 
IV, The Breakdown of Universality. 
There is present here another example 
of that present-day nostalgia for the 
Middle Ages, arising from an over- 
simplification of the facts concerning 
cultural unity and all that sort of thing 
which is so commonly projected in 
bright colors. Protestantism is looked 
upon as an evil thing. It was the cause 
of bringing about a fragmentation within 
Christendom. But the author does not 
do justice historically to the church’s 
responsibility for that fragmentation. 
There may be evils worse than fragmen- 
tation, namely, the regimentation of 
unfed souls. Orton regrets that this 
Protestant ferment was not absorbed by 
the church just as primitive and pagan 
forms were absorbed. He overlooks the 
possibility that the Roman church in 
assimilating these forms may have paid 
too high a price. 

Orton appears to take the view that 
whatever the church did do was neces- 
sary to do and therefore the right thing 
to do. The historical quality of this 
volume is indicated in part by the 
splenetic reference to the two great 
reformers as a “recusant German monk” 
and “an arrogant French lawyer.” But 
even worse is the assertion that Calvin’s 
effort was not properly speaking part of 
the Reformation, but rather more like 
“the subsequent revolutions in France, 
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Russia, and Nazi Germany—with which 
it was not unconnected.” Nonsense! 
Space is not available for an analysis 
of the successive chapters of this book. 
The author is erudite. He has an enorm- 
ous acquaintance with the field of his- 
torical literature. Many of his comments 
and insights are stimulating. Yet on the 
whole Orton bends the facts of history 
around his corner. He tries unsuccess- 
fully to prove that liberalism all the time 
was the interest of the church. In fact, 
he implies that if liberals had been as 
smart as they should be, they would have 
seen that their interest and that of the 
papacy was the same, because the papacy 
has been working for liberalism al] the 
time. So Orton comes to the point of 
saying that no international arrangements 
of any kind can succeed except as the 
unity we seek is found in the Roman 
church. The church should direct the 
international activities of our time, and 
so on. It is amazing how scholarship can 
sometimes be made captive to prejudice. 


Eucene G. BewxeEs 


The St. Lawrence University 


The New Modernism. By Cornelius 
Van Til. Philadelphia: The Pres- 
byterian and Reformed Publishing 
Company, 1946. 384 pages. $3.75. 


Here is “an apprasial of the theology 
of Barth and Brunner” which represents 


an astonishing performance. Professor 
Van Til, professor of apologetics in 
Westminster Thelogical Seminary, one 
of the citadels of fundamentalist Cal- 
vinism, has taken the great trouble of 
working through the voluminous writ- 
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ings of Barth and Brunner, in order to 
prove that these two theologians cannot 
be regarded as orthodox defenders of 
historic Christianity, #.¢., that they do 
not conform to the standards of West- 
minster Theological Seminary. This is 
nothing new. Barth and Brunner have 
known this right along and so have their 
readers. But Professor Van Til also tries 
to prove that Barth and Brunner ex- 
pound a “new modernism,” 4.¢., a 
modernist variety of Protestant philoso- 
phical theology which, in the last resort, 
is derived from the teachings of Kant. 
In so far as this is the case, they stand 
in the tradition of Schleiermacher and 
Ritsch] despite the fact that they claim 
to be oriented against them. If it can be 
said that Feuerbach’s argument that 
Schleiermacher’s theology must be inter- 
preted as a humanistic subjectivism was 
right, it must be asserted with respect to 
the dialectical theology that it too is sub- 
ject to Feuerbach’s devasting interpre- 
tation. Such is the claim of Professor 
Van Til. 

Now something in this whole argu- 
ment cannot be right. It is correct to say 
that Barth and Brunner would reject 
Van Til’s speaking of God as a “‘self- 
contained God,” who planned the uni- 
verse by his own counsel, produced it 
by “casual creation” (!), and made him- 
self known to man in the finished revela- 
tion of Scripture. But it is not correct 
to say that Barth and Brunner and the 
modernists blow the same horn, as Pro- 
fessor Van Til tries to prove by his 
lengthy analysis of modern philosophy 
from Kant to Heiddeger and by his de- 
tailed criticisms of the writings of the 
dialectical theologians. For the interpre- 
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tation of the Christian faith as faith is 
completely different in the case of the 
modernists, on one hand, and of Barth 
and Brunner, on the other hand. But 
Professor Van Til utterly fails to deal 
with these theologies in theological-re- 
ligious terms. He chooses to treat them 
in the light of orthodox metaphysics (he 
himself uses this term). In other words, 
he measures them at the standard of his 
own arbitrary, phantastic, philosophically 
unjustified and unjustifiable superna- 
turalism. Seen in this way, Schleier- 
macher and Barth of course belong to- 
gether, because they do not think on the 
basis of a supernaturalistic objectivism. 
To prove that they belong together in 
this sense is a meaningless achievement, 
for they deserve to be studied as inter- 
preters of the Christian religious faith. 

Professor Van Til seems to be unable 
or unwilling to evaluate them on this 
basis. That is why his book makes no 
important contribution to the under- 
standing of the theology of Barth and 
Brunner. He has really wasted his in- 
dustry and his great learning. 


WILHELM Pauckx 
University of Chicago 


Human Destiny. By Pierre LeComte 


du Noiiy. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1947. xix + 
289 pages. $3.50. 


The remarkable popularity of this 
book ought to be instructive to theologi- 
cal writers and students, Perhaps its ap- 
peal simply means that the reading pub- 
lic is more ready to be convinced of the 
relevance of Christian faith by scientific 
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than by theological arguments. Or it 
may be that today’s readers, while still 
looking to the scientist for the last word, 
want, more than ever, that word to be 
one of hope. This word du Noiiy gives 
them. He seeks to persuade the intelli- 
gent unbeliever of the truth and practi- 
cal import of the Christian faith, by 
means of a hypothesis drawn from 
scientific methods and findings. 

The hypothesis which the author puts 
enthusiastically forward is that of “tele- 
finalism.” All living beings, he writes, 
have in fact evolved from simply organi- 
zed to complex forms, culminating in 
man and the human brain. But this 
evolution cannot be explained in the old 
materialistic ways, and must be under- 
stood in terms of a goal or end, “as if 
it had been willed.” Evil is anything 
that tends to bring about a regression 
toward man’s animal past; good is that 
which tends to “deepen the chasm be- 
tween man and beast, anything which 
tends to make man evolve spiritually” 
(pp. 225-226). 

In support of this hypothesis, Dr. 
du Noiiy advances a number of plau- 
sible, helpful, and at times striking sug- 
gestions. One is that of the “scale of 
observation,” by which he explains the 
relativity of all human observations to 
the system of reference chosen, whether 
this be our sensory mechanism or the 
human reason. Here, however, some 
problems arise which a more thorough 
philosophical training might have 
avoided. The author writes, for ex- 
ample, that “‘it is the scale of observation 
which creates phenomenon” (p. 11). 
But this theory that all our observations 
are really projections, which he repeats 
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in the case of the cult of the dead and 
the hope of immortality, is nowhere 
shown to be either factual or reasonable; 
it is simply asserted. To posit relativity, 
as one must, is not the same as to accept 
subjectivity. These are strictly alterna- 
tive theories to account for the same 
set of facts; they do not imply each 
other but are actually incompatible. 

Another difficulty with this notion is 
that the scale of human observation is 
always associated by the author with 
what might be called a rough-and-ready 
common sense. So he says that on our 
scale, the edge of a razor blade is a con- 
tinuous line; on the microscopic scale, 
it is a broken but solid line; on the 
chemical scale, it consists of atoms of 
carbon and iron; and on the sub-atomic 
scale, of electrons in constant motion. 
Now the fact is that all these scales are 
those of human observation, employing 
different instruments of varying pre- 
cision and focus, although they are not 
the scale of common sense perception. 
Thus, by applying this notion, the author 
cannot really get around the anthropo- 
centric difficulties as he claims to be able 
to do. 

Dr. du Noiiy is on surer ground, this 
reviewer feels, when he speaks of the 
difference between “adaption” and “evo- 
lution.” Racing lightly from genus to 
genus and epoch to epoch, he contrasts 
the mechanisms of evolution—adaptation, 
natural selection, mutations—with its 
inner {teleological energy, in which 
“Everything always takes place as if a 
goal had to be attained, and as if this 
goal was the real reason, the inspiration 
of evolution” (p. 74). The criterion 
of adaptation is mere usefulness; its 
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tendency is toward a state of equilibrium 
with the surrounding medium. That of 
true evolution, on the other hand, is 
liberty, exhibited in those creatures 
which, while perhaps much less well 
adapted, have what the author calls the 
aptitude to evolve. With this key the 
writer develops a brilliant and exciting 
account of the whole evolutionary 
scheme. 

But even here one misses the more 
careful and patient work of the evolu- 
tionary theists like Tennant or Lloyd 
Morgan, who avoided the dissociation of 
body and spirit to which du Noiiy so 
often refers, who would have been un- 
willing to make dichotomies out of mere 
distinctions and would have been ap- 
palled at the author’s confusion of an “as 
if” type of argument with logical dem- 
onstration. 


This book also claims to be concerned 
with validating the Christian belief in 
God. The only one of the traditional 
attributes with which the author deals 
is that of omnipotence, interpreted as 
the imposing of a transcendent will 
upon the course of evolutionary progress. 
But this, he holds, is “entirely subjec- 
tive,” presumably a creation of the hu- 
man mind. This illustrates how close to 
one another philosophical theism and 
scientific humanism are in the book. 
Some elementary metaphysical and logi- 
cal distinctions might have been made to 
spare the resulting confusion in which 
God, though never the Creator but al- 
ways a creation of man, is nevertheless 
omnipotent and transcendent. Chris- 
tians will have a hard time, indeed, 
recognizing the God of their faith in 
this treatment. 
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Something more is required on Chris- 
tian terms than this evolutionary optim- 
ism with its glowing faith in the future 
of man. The craving for God cannot 
be finally satisfied with such an im- 
manence theory. If God is the creation 
of man, then man cannot be the crea- 
ture of God. And the “as if” of science 
will not so well suffice for the tasks and 
ardors of human life as the native sureties 
of our faith. The view presented here, 
for all its suggestiveness and occasional 
brilliance, is as religiously inadequate as 
it is philosophically unconvincing. 


Rocer Haze.Ton 


Andover Newton Theological Seminary 


Léon Bloy: Pilgrim of the Absolute. 
Selections by Raissa Maritain. In- 
troduction by Jacques Maritain. 
Translated by John Coleman and 
Harry Lorin Binsse. New York: Pan- 
theon Books, 1947. 358 pages. $3.50. 


Who is this prophet of the early 


twentieth century who in warning 
France of imminent catastrophe spoke 
really to all contemporary bourgeois 
society? From what standpoint is it that 
he sees with such devastating clarity and 
feels driven to describe with mordant 
irony the rottenness of the life of “com- 
fortable and well-clad Christians—who 
are inconvenienced by the Superna- 
tural”? His warnings of cosmic doom, 
at once biblical and terribly contem- 
porary, are “reverberations” of the same 
absolute perspective from which the 
apocalyptic writers of Old and New 
Testament saw and judged the world of 
their time. It is his seeing life from 
that vantage point of the Absolute which 
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gives Bloy’s work its power and inten- 
sity. As he says of himself (p. 47): 


I stand outside all human points of 
view ... and here lies all my strength, 
my only strength. The clear-cut truth 
which bursts forth in all my books is 
that J write only for God. 


This absolute viewpoint gives him an 
appalling upside-down or underneath 
view of human life: 


From the absolute where I am 
situated it is impossible for me to see 
the rich man—and above all the rich 
Catholic—as anything other than the 
persecutor and devourer of the poor 
man (p. 196). 


In order to awaken his contemporaries, 
he uses deliberately shocking expressions 
to expose the sham which he sees beneath 
the surface of smug respectability; for 
example, he refers to polite society as 
“carrion” and “excrement.” “Will any- 
one tell me,’ he cries out, “what word 
I can use adequately to define and em- 
blazon the abomination that confront 
us?”” By such language he catches the 
ear of the “spiritually hungry souls,” 
those disillusioned with the church, 
toward whom he feels an especial mis- 
sion. 

There is a vital kind of other-worldli- 
ness here which is no escapism, but rather 
a burning vision of the sole and utter 


Reality of the Absolute: 


God had given me the feeling, the 
need, the instinct—I do not know 
how to put it—of the Absolute ... a 
faculty more dangerous and torment- 
ing even than genius, since it implies 
a constant and ravenous appetite for 
that which does not exist on earth (p. 
293). 
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To Bloy all outward events were but 
reflections “of what takes place, sub- 
stantially, in the Invisible.” And since 
to him the Absolute was more real than 
the ordinary world, he surrendered his 
life unreservedly to Its claims, no matter 
how terrible the price in bitter destitu- 
tion and suffering for his whole family: 


The service of God is harsh. Only 
hypocrites will tell you the opposite. 
It has cost me twenty years of torture, 
complete ignominy, and the death of 
my children, killed before my very 
eyes by the most ferocious poverty (p. 
226). God wants everything, He re- 
quires everything (p. 40). 


From this perspective the luke-warm- 
ness of French Catholicism seemed to 
Bloy an unendurable affront to the Cross 
of Christ. Hence he flays with trenchant 
satire the “fire-side prelates,” who water 
down the absolute demands of the 
gospel, and who “console” rich women 
with “a God who doesn’t demand very 
much, ” 


Does there exist a single priest who 
would dare preach on this text: “Woe 
to you, ye rich, who already have your 
consolation!” (p. 101). Our unutter- 
able wretchedness comes from our con- 
tinually taking for figures or inanimate 
symbols the clearest and most living 
assertions of the Scriptures. We be- 
lieve, but not substantially (p. 275). 


Perhaps worst of all watering-down 
seemed to him the professional religion- 
ists’ failure to expect sainthood of all 


men. 


There is no man who is not poten- 
tially a saint... my fearful bourgeois 
of a landlord, my baker, my butcher, 
my grocer, all of whom may be hor- 
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rible scoundrels, have the souls of 
saints, having all been called, as fully 
as you and I, as fully as Saint Francis 
or Saint Paul, to eternal Life (p. 
223). 


This zeal to call all men to sainthood 
reveals how much more was Bloy than 
a mere negative decrying prophet. He 
felt an almost priestly “mission to act 
upon souls,” and knew few deeper sat- 
isfactions than to learn that one of his 
readers had asked for baptism. He insists 
that he writes out of love for men and 
hence could not refrain from trying to 
awaken them, for “charity consists in 
shouting aloud.” Sometimes he surveys 
the whole sweep of history with a 
mystic’s vision, seeing the absolute im- 
portance of each of God’s rational crea- 
tures, and also their inseparable inter- 
dependence. “Those who appear most 
insignificant may be as important as the 
great,” in the “tissue of interweavings 


within the universal Solidarity.” 


History is like a vast liturgical text 
in which the iotas and punctuation 
marks are worth as much as versicles or 
whole chapters. ... The Communion 
of Saints ... is the sign of so divine, 
so marvellous a human solidarity, that 
it is impossible for a human being not 
to be responsible for all his fellows (p. 
337). 


Particularly because of the freshness 
with which Bloy experiences anew for 
himself many such age-old insights of 
religion, making them real in terms of 
the modern world, his writings should 
be of especial values to teachers of the 
Bible. To read his work is like taking 
in some painful but salutary poison 
which sears off one’s outer skin of com- 
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placent acquiescence in half-hearted re- 
ligion and a decaying society. May 
many hear his voice and share his ab- 
solute vision! 


Teresina R. Havens 
Pendle Hill 


The Realm of Personality. By D. 
Maurice Allan. New York: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1947. 249 
pages. $2.50. 


The author of this book, who is 
professor both of philosophy and psy- 
chology at Hampden-Sydney College, 
demonstrates an erudition in both fields 
which is both comprehensive and 
relevant. He makes clear from the be- 
ginning that the realm of personality 
cannot be adequately understood unless 
we see it in the dimension or from the 


point of view of Christianity. Both 
naturalistic and humanistic views of 
man offer us much so far as they go, and 
we are short-sighted not to recognize 


this. But they cannot go far enough 
in themselves, and need to be completed 
by the transcendental view. 

The most important thing about per- 
sonality is its motives; and while ac- 
cepting the light shed on these by psy- 
chological studies, we need also to rein- 
state ideal motives in their proper place 
of importance. Conflicts of personality, 
and creative aspects of personality are 
also considered. The author has given 
special study to the relationship of brain 
and personality, and his chapter on this 
is a bit more technical than the others. 

Professor Allan does not write easily, 
but neither is he abstruse. His tone and 
temper are mild but not cold. He writes 
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without the pin pricks of paradox, and 
without the soporific of detachment. 
He is less interested in denouncing those 
who have not seen the Christian point 
of view than in pointing out that its 
acceptance would not harm but help the 
positive elements in their points of view. 
He is a meliorist. Indeed, a reader feels 
throughout as if he were in the author’s 
study, relaxing in an easy chair, listening 
to the not uninteresting talk of the 
thoughtful, learned, and kindly teacher. 
The unassuming manner would not long 
conceal the weight of learning on which 
the talk was based. 

This is a good book, a solid book, a 
book that can repay more than one read- 
ing. And if 1, who have not yet met 
but should like much to meet Dr. Allan, 
have properly pictured the realm of the 
author’s personality from the evidence in 
his writing, it is a book expressing faith, 
in its essential simplicity (despite the 
philosophical trappings) and Christian 
peace of mind. But it is not, I confess, 
a wholly interesting book, and it will not 
accomplish what should be accomplished 
by a book written from the Christian 
point of view by a psychologist who is 
also well oriented in philosophy. 

The chief reason for my judgment 
is in the very nature of the author’s 
meliorist approach. He knows the chasms 
that divide conviction today; but he 
does not clarify for us the depth of the 
consequences of those divisions. He 
knows as well as the next man the des- 
perate urgency not only of the world 
but of the current state of philosophy 
and psychology; but he either does not 
feel or cannot communicate that sense of 


urgency. The content of his volume 
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shows his ideas are at the farthest re- 
move from the ivory tower; yet the 
tone of the book is never more than a 
stone’s throw away. This cannot be a 
criticism in any real sense. It is rather 
an explanation of why the usefulness of 
the book will be more limited than the 
author’s knowledge and insight warrant. 


Despite his comprehensive intellectual 
knowledge of modern psychology, the 
author is much more a_ philosopher. 
Structure interests him most. He knows 
the structure even of dynamic psy- 
chology, but his own psychological orien- 
tation is somehow not dynamic. For ex- 
ample, he knows what psychoanalysis 
really is, and yet at the same time he 
can tend to agree with biased observers 
who say that it often makes a patient 
“all the more morbidly introspective 
On the other hand, 


and egocentric.” 


his meliorism permits him to see the 
psychological similarity between the op- 
timist and the pessimist and to suggest 
that “both are idealists but differ in their 
emphasis and in the degree of tension 
which they feel between the ideal and 
the actual,” 


I wish this book had been written for 
the unwashed. I fear that, despite its 
very great virtues, it will be read 
chiefly by the washed, who will mis- 
takenly conclude that all modern psy- 
chology and philosophy are tending to- 
ward Christianity. I hope the author 
will get good and mad some year and 
write a book which will convert the 
psychologists to Christianity. 


SewarRpD HILTNER 


Federal Council of Churches 
New York, N.Y. 
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Racism: A World Issue. By Edmund 
D. Soper. Nashville: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 1947. 304 pages. $2.50. 


“The pian is to make a survey of the 
world, picking out the places where the 
racial conflict is most keenly felt, dis- 
covering if possible the peculiar nature 
of the tension in each locality, and de- 
termining the seriousness of the issues 
and what is being done to relieve the 
conditions,” writes Dr. Soper. 

The son of missionary parents, born 
in Tokyo, educated in the United States, 
former teacher at Ohio Wesleyan, Drew, 
and Northwestern, former dean of the 
Duke School of Religion and president of 
Ohio Wesleyan, he is now professor of 
the history of religions at Garrett Bib- 
lical Institute. The accumulated in- 
sights of a long and fruitful life are 
here presented. 

And the process of writing the book 
give it an unique breadth and range. 
The preparatory seminar for the Fed- 
eral Council’s Delaware meetings in 
1943 initiated the enterprise. Ten sub- 
groups made special studies in as many 
areas during the following year, culmin- 
ating in a conference in Evanston in 
1944, The materials were put through 
the mill of a graduate seminar at Gar- 
rett, with the original draft of the book 
resulting. This draft, mimeographed, 
was sent to a hundred experts in various 
parts of the country. The author spent 
a week in 1945 meeting seven small 
groups in New York City, which had 
read all or parts of the manuscript. In 
addition to these, twenty-five persons 
are mentioned as having contributed in 
one way or another to the writing or 
perfecting of the materials. The result 
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is precisely what Dr. Soper prescribed: 
a survey of race conflict throughout the 
world. 

After two introductory chapters which 
summarize the accepted facts of “race” 
from anthropological, biological, and 
psychological sources, the book takes the 
reader around the world in ten chapters 
on the Nazis, on Russia, India, the Far 
East, the South Pacific, Africa, Brazil, 
Spanish America, and the United States. 
Two final chapters discuss Racism and 
World Order and present the challenge 
of racism to the Christian. 

Minor errors (such as “twenty-six” 
instead of “thirty” as the correct num- 
ber of states prohibiting marriage of Ne- 
groes and whites in the United States— 
p: 240) and occasional overstatements 
(“There are no Negroes in Germany 
..+.'—p. 53) do not unduly detract 
from the authority of the book. Its 
encyclopedic sweep should make it a use- 
ful tool and its irenic writing should win 
it a wide hearing. Occasional phrases 
which some critical readers might inter- 
pret as having paternalistic implications 
are more than offset by the valuable 
historical summaries with which each 
area discussion begins and by the gen- 
eral impact and tone of the writing. 
It is difficult, however, to reconcile the 
unstinted approval of the Soviet han- 
dling of its minorities problems with the 
later assertion that the Christian church 
“is the only organization which has tak- 
en the gospel to the very people who 
are suffering the ravages of racism and 
has made it possible for them to rise and 
show that they are worthy to take their 
place as equals with those who consider 
them inferior.” Nor is the church “the 
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only body which claims to be universal.” 
In claiming that “the church stands for 
the rule of God on earth, the coming 
kingdom of love, which is the ultimate 
reality of an order to which all human 
beings potentially belong,” Dr. Soper 
permits himself to write in the optative 
mood. The church ought to stand for 
these things, and evidence its stand in 
its practices. 
Bueity G. GALLAGHER 

Pacific School of Religion 


The World and Africa. By W. E. 
Burghardt DuBois. New York: Vik- 
ing Press, 1947. xii +--+ 261 pages. 
$3.00. 


In the midst of the almost universal 
publicity and attention being given to 
the réle of the so-called backward peoples 
of the world today, seldom do we hear 
anything of the African. Of all colonial 
folk the African seems to be the least 
considered. This is due to the vicious 
doctrine of race which has built the 
popular concept of the African Negro as 
the most retarded of the human species. 
The success of those who during the last 
century have sought to put the African 
in the class of a sub-species has been 
possible largely because of our ignorance 
of the history of the African Negro and 
the part he has played in world history. 
To fill this gap in our historical knowl- 
edge Dr. DuBois has given us The 
World and Africa. 

For any people to be respected by 
others it must have a history and a heri- 
tage of which it is proud. Almost unani- 
mously the racists have pictured the 
Negro as having a history of savagery 
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and slavery. He has, we have been told, 
given nothing to the world other than 
his labor. He has no honorable past of 
military glory, of artistic achievement, of 
governmental structure, and of literary 
skill, as have other people. A slave he 
has been, a slave he should be. A 
sincere attempt to refute this gross mis- 
conception has been made by DuBois. 

Here we have traced for us not only 
a history of Africa, but something of 
the contribution of the black man to 
other civilizations. Dr. DuBois draws 
upon his voluminous knowledge and his 
wealth of experience to unfold for the 
reader a new and strange picture of the 
role of the African in world civilization. 
Not only have many civilizations, ancient 
and modern, been vitally influenced by 
African cultures, but we are told that 
the black man’s blood has flowed through 
the veins of many peoples whom the 
world seldom associates with the Negro. 
Of particular value are those sections of 
the book setting forth the intimate ra- 
cial and cultural connections between 
the blacks of central Africa and the 
peoples of the Mediterranean world. It 
is refreshing to see in print an authori- 
tative proof that Egyptian civilization 
was largely Negroid. Even more inter- 
esting is the evidence of the influence 
of Africa upon Asia. Of central Africa 
the reader may wish that the story of 
Songhay and the Black Sudan had been 
given in more detail. 

Dr. DuBois writes with an angry pen. 
He is angry at the white man and at his 
Western civilization. His ire colors his 
writing to such an extent that the read- 
er may wonder whether his purpose is 
not to condemn the European and the 
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white American as much as it is to pre- 
sent the history of the black man. Here 
we see the danger of attempting to write 
an authoritative historical work with a 
pen filled with indignation and passion. 
When this happens the writer runs the 
danger of allowing himself to be ac- 
cused of a bias as strong as that against 
which he writes. 

The broad sweep of this African study 
may be difficult for the average reader 
to take in with one dose. From pre- 
historic times to the present we are of- 
fered the Negro and Africa. The pic- 
ture is panoramic and vast. So vast is it 
that one becomes confused, not able to 
see the forest for the trees. The read- 


ing public now needs more specialized 
studies of the areas of African civiliza- 
tion which DuBois has ranged over. The 
work would have been a bit clearer if 
more maps had been included, for the 


subject matter, the terms, and the geog- 
raphy dealt with are far outside the 
ready knowledge of many readers. 

As an introduction to this vital sub- 
ject, this work is commendable. Its 
faults are those which may be forgiven 
an author who has lived his subject- 
matter and suffered with it as has Dr. 
DuBois. It points the way for further 
studies, which will go far to alter the 
traditional misconceptions about the Ne- 
gro and Africa and to refute the untrue 
racial concepts which now prevail. 

Wituston H. Lorron 
Howard University 


Sermons for Today. By the Alumni As- 
sociation, Hartford Theological Sem- 

Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 

$2.00. 


inary. 


1946. viiit-247 pages. 
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Save for an introductory brief biog- 
raphy of the Reverend Doctor Rockwell 
Harmon Potter, president-emeritus of 
the Hartford Theological Seminary, in 
whose honor the Alumni Association of 
the Seminary has sponsored and edited 
this volume of twenty-five fifteen-min- 
ute sermons, Doctor Potter’s name ap- 
pears only once in the contributions; but 
to those acquainted with him, each of 
the discourses breathes the spirit and ex- 
presses the convictions of this outstand- 
ing Congregationalist, who has held with 
distinction the three highest posts in 
that denomination. 

All of the twenty-six contributors are 
Congregational divines, the majority of 
whom are pastors of churches in New 
England; some are denominational sec- 
retaries, superintendents; a few are pro- 
fessors abroad; and one of the sermon- 
izers is a woman. 

“Interpreted by Love,” “The Silence 
of Jesus,” “A Communion Meditation,” 
“Immortal Man,” “Living on a Sur- 
plus,” “The Lost Piece of Silver” are 
captions of some of the more timeless 
and exhortatory sermons. On account 
of the limitations of space here, how- 
ever, the following very short summary 
will be restricted to a few of those ser- 
mons which bear most immediate rela- 
tion to the title of the volume. 

Doctor Douglas Horton, minister and 
secretary of the General Council of 
Congregational Christian churches, pre- 
sents in “O German, the Rod of Mine 
Anger” the tenth chapter of Isaiah as 


possessing great relevance for our times. 
“Punishment,” “remnant,” and “‘for- 
giveness” are the pregnant words of this 


sermon. 
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“Religion for Today,” by Doctor H. 
C. MacGregor, professor of divinity and 
biblical criticism, University of Glas- 
gow, is a challenge to modern Chris- 
tians to practice what they preach. Ser- 
vice to man should accompany the wor- 
ship of God. A religion which does not 
emphasize the social gospel is, to Doctor 
MacGregor, “nothing more than mythi- 
cal nonsense and dangerous dope.” 


In “The Church of Tomorrow’s 
World,” Doctor Arthur E. Wilson, min- 
ister, the Beneficent Congregational 
Church, Providence, R. I., recommends 
Walter Horton’s Can Christianity Save 
Civilization? and submits that the church 
of tomorrow must be characterized by a 
simple philosophy, spiritual unity, and 
a courageous prophecy. It must cease to 
be the standpatter on the status quo. 

In “America’s Part in the Present 
World Revolution,” Doctor Fred Field 
Goodsell, executive _ vice - president, 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, declares that world 
revolution is here. It is not communism, 
nor fascism, nor socialism. The real is- 
sue is democracy. Out in the darkness 
he hears voices and interprets them as 
humanity fumbling, stumbling, suffer- 
ing, struggling, and marching through 
the night of terror, led by an innate 
sense of justice, seeking true democracy. 
America’s part is twofold: in the realm 
of ideas and ideals, and in the realm of 
action. Doctor Goodsell states that we 
shall not fulfill our high destiny until 
we throttle the twin monsters of special 
privilege and race prejudice. 

This volume, which compares favor- 
ably with Best Sermons will doubtless 
be acceptable and rewarding to those 
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possessed with a passion for social right- 
eousness; a little disappointing perhaps 
to those who prefer dogmatic or other- 
worldly homilies; and, presumably, to 
certain others, a trifle lacking in one or 
two more sermons having to do with 
other pressing questions of our day. 


S. L. LaviscounT 


S. Mark Congregational Church 
Roxbury, Mass. 


Finding God Through Christ. By 
Charles Edward Forlines. New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1947. 
207 pages. $2.00. 


Here are fifteen lectures and sermons 
by a man who was greatly loved and 
honored by many generations of stu- 
dents, and by a host of friends and fel- 
low workers in the ministry of West- 
minster Theological Seminary, located 
in the lovely hills of Maryland. After 
his graduation there he had a short pas- 
torate in the North Carolina Conference 
of the Methodist Protestant church, fol- 
lowed by two years of service in Adrian 
College, in Michigan. Then he re- 
turned to his Alma Mater, where he did 
the major work of his life, serving West- 
minster thirty years as professor, fol- 
lowed by nine years as president. A 
pleasingly written biographical apprecia- 
tion is provided by F. G. Holloway, 
president of Western Maryland College, 
which shares a beautiful campus with 
Westminster. R. L. Shipley has edited 
the messages and arranged them in two 
groups: the first dealing with various 
phases of the revelation of God in 
Christ, and the second consisting of 
baccalaureate sermons preached by Dr. 
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Forlines while he was serving the sem- 
inary as president. 

Evidently he was a man of winsome 
personality, keen and clear mind, of 
deep consecration, and with genuine 
love for all who give themselves to the 
ministry of preaching the gospel of 
Christ according to the Scriptures. The 
book is not characterized by unity, nor 
is it a profound work of scholarship, but 
the sympathetic reader will find the 
pages pulsating with the spirit and 
thought of a great soul. The sentences 
are sh~.t, the paragraphs are simple, and 
the language is crystal clear. The range 
of interest is wide and the insights are 
at times penetrating and always sugges- 
tive. For example, in discussing bibli- 
cal criticism he says: “A little learning 
is a dangerous thing, but the remedy is 
not less learning. Defective and irrev- 
erent criticism must be replaced by a 
more perfect and reverent criticism.” 
And a little later: “Not all portions of 
the Bible are of equal historical and 
theological value.” In treating prophecy, 
with special reference to Amos and 
Hosea, he stresses history and revelation 
rather than prediction and dispensations, 
though he does see some element of pre- 
diction in prophecy. 

The chapter on the incarnation pre- 
sents some of the greatest problems of 
the Christian faith, and in a book of 
occasional sermons and lectures the seri- 
ous student of theology should not ex- 
pect a thorough analysis. But the em- 
phasis is wholesome. Christ is exalted 
as Saviour and Lord. 


To all who knew Dr. Forlines this 
book will come as a memorial to be 
treasured and loved even as they loved 
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him. To others it will come as a whole- 
some tonic to stimulate a devout and 
fervent faith. 

H. W. Trissie 


Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 


Marriage and the Family. By Edgar 
Schmiedeler. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1946. xii+-285 pages. $1.80. 


That there is a real need for books 
on marriage and the family for the edu- 
cation of young people is beyond ques- 
tion. And there are a considerable num- 
ber of such books for college young peo- 
ple. This book, however, is written pri- 
marily for a younger group—high school 
students — particularly those in the 
twelfth grade. 

Here is a textbook which the author 
hopes “will prove satisfactory to teacher 
and pupil,” and which “aims at two 
things: first, to give the student directly 
a certain amount of information and 
guidance regarding marriage and the 
family life; second, to induce him to 
observe, to think ahead, to study further, 
and to plan regarding his own future 
marriage and family life.” This book, 
through its content, style, and format 
fulfills these two constructive aims. The 
seventeen chapters of the book—four 
on marriage and the remainder on the 
family—cover an integrated view of the 
general field. 

The Roman Catholic positions on 
marriage, divorce, the nature and func- 
tion of the family, and on numerous 
problems relating to family life are set 
forth clearly. The dangers and errors of 
other interpretations of these topics are 
forcefully shown. 
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The basic reference for this text is the 
encyclical Christian Marriage by Pius 
XI. This is quoted extensively and ef- 
fectively. The author succeeds in mak- 
ing this encyclical and its implications 
clear to high school students. Well cho- 
sen pictures which illustrate answers to 
some questions raised add to the effec- 
tiveness of the book. 

A non-Catholic reviewer would raise 
many questions concerning the basic Ro- 
man Catholic assumptions. These would 
go beyond a review of this book. 

This reviewer, however, wants to 
mention three items which deal directly 
with this book and also with its basic 
assumptions. 

(1) The first one concerns the au- 
thority of the family. The author’s po- 
sition is that the father is the head of 
the family. The author considers “equal- 
itarian families as one of the erroneous 
attitudes of the day” (p. 126). The 
choice is not necessarily between a one- 
man authority and “equalitarian.” Why 
not a democratic family? The term 
“democratic” is used in the book only 
in the relation of the family and the 
state (Chapter XVI). The democratic 
family is not one in which “each mem- 
ber does as he pleases.” That is anarchy. 
Democracy includes not only liberty but 
also responsibility. Is it not significant 
that some forms of religion find much in 
common with democratic concepts while 
others find little? The author would 
have made the book more convincing if 
he had clarified the democratic concept 
of authority. 

(2) The author makes clear the Ro- 
man Catholic opposition to “artificial 
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birth control.” He states that “it serves 
to weaken family affection with the re- 
sult that the family unit easily falls 
apart.” These statements may be right- 
fully questioned until factual data sup- 
port them. Deductive thinking plays a 
large réle in establishing the author’s po- 
sition. The collection of data would af- 
ford a basis for inductive thinking. Some 
forms of religion arise from a deductive 
position and others from inductive. 
Where is truth? In so far as “birth con- 
trol” enables family solidarity to be 
strengthened, personality to be respected, 
and health to be enriched, it has Chris- 
tian implications for the family. 

(3) This reviewer had a surprise 
when the constitutions of Portugal and 
Eire were quoted to show “striking har- 
mony with Christian marriage” (pp. 
223 ff.). The quotations were clear. 
But would not the family life in other 
nations be more striking? (China with 
its long history? Sweden with its cul- 
tural unity?) One approach to religion 
is by exclusion, another is by inclusion. 
Perhaps Russia would have some items 
in “striking harmony with Christian 
marriage.” Must “labels” prevent the 
good from being recognized? 

The author of this text has rendered 
not only a commendable service to Ro- 
man Catholics, but he has focused atten- 
tion for all groups upon education in 
marriage and family life among high 
school students. All religious groups may 
well apply their richest insights to paral- 
lel the pioneer work which Father 
Schmiedeler has done. 

Leonarp A. STIDLEY 
Oberlin College 
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Sex, Marriage ond Family. By Thur- 
man Rice, M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1946. 272 
pages. $2.50. 


This is a good book for young people 
about to be married and for all who 
may be looking for a sound philosophy 
of sex and its place in life. 


Some may wonder, Why another book 
on happiness in marriage, since there 
are so many volumes already available? 
Yet there does seem to be a particular 
reason for this book’s existence. It con- 
tains excellent advice on sex and mar- 
riage problems arising out of the war 
situation. Perhaps it is unfortunate that 
it did not appear earlier, when men 
were returning in great numbers from 
the armed services; but in any case, its 
emphasis upon such matters preserves it 
from being “‘just another book on sex.” 
Its strongest section is that which deals 
with relations between young people in 
war time. Yet, on the other hand, this 
very material serves to “date” the book. 


On the whole, it is up to the average 
of the best books in this field, being 
easy to read, pleasant but not “spicy,” 
wholesome and sound. The author is 
optimistic about life and marriage and 
puts his faith in health of body and 
mind, which he believes has been ad- 
vanced by recent trends, especially dur- 
ing the war years. He is not blind to 
the problems, and perhaps is wise in 
endeavoring to be positive and encour- 
aging, but undoubtedly he has mini- 
mized many of the grave problems of 
war’s moral and spiritual aftermath. 


As a medical doctor, teacher, and pub- 
lic health administrator, Dr. Thurman 
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Rice has wide experience in counseling 
and lecturing, as well as setting up sex 
education programs. He presents mar- 
riage and home-making as a great career 
in themselves, saying, “It is my belief 
that it is better to fail in everything else 
and to succeed with one’s own husband, 
or wife, and children than to succeed in 
everything else and to fail with them” 
(p. 170, in italics). Without attempting 
to cast everybody in the same mold, he 
holds out a desirable standard of mod- 
erate prosperity, average health, and nor- 
mal development through middle age 
and grandparenthood. Same of the ab- 
normalities he deals with would seem 
numerically so negligible that one won- 
ders why they merit so much attention, 
such as certain unusual physical incapaci- 
ties for marriage. 

In general, the author has taken care 
to present a scientifically balanced and 
correct assessment of the factors involved 
in his viewpoint. He punctures old 
wives’ fables and curious prejudices in 
regard to sex relations and child birth, 
particularly. In this regard, the book 
has considerable positive value, but Dr. 
Rice seems curiously unscientific when 
he discusses racially mixed marriages, 
and can do no better than to quote an 
“old African proverb,” which he claims 
runs, ““God made the white man, God 
made the black man, but the Devil made 
the half-breed” (p. 186). Surely if he 
desires to “strongly recommend against 
such marriages” (as who would not, in 
the typical American social milieu which 
this book accepts as its normal sphere? ), 
then he should adduce some better evi- 
dence than this. 

A basic weakness in the presentation 
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lies in the fact that, although Dr. Rice 
makes it clear that he personally sees 
many moral and religious sanctions for 
clean sexual thinking and living, he very 
scrupulously avoids introducing them. 
This seems to be a common fault of 
books on sex relations. Would it be im- 
pertinent to ask why it always appears 
impossible for a book on sex to be at the 
same time scientifically sound and re- 
ligiously appealing? 
Purp E. Derrz 

Eden Theological Seminary 


A Functional Approach to Religious Ed- 
ucation. By Ernest J. Chave. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1947. v-+-168 pages. $2.50. 


A Functional Approach to Religious 
Education heralds a new day for the 
field of religious development. Dr. 
Chave places emphasis upon the perva- 
sive quality of religion—‘“the gradual 
appreciation of values, the constant leav- 
ening process which changes all behav- 
ior.” General education points up the 
importance of the functional approach 
in learning situations, and religious edu- 
cation should be no exception to this 
highly approved technique in education. 
The emphasis is non-sectarian and nat- 
uralistic. Whereas Dr. Chave does not 
cancel supernaturalism in his thinking, 
he does not give primary sanction to su- 
pernaturalism as a prerequisite for re- 
ligious living. 

The author pleads for a re-evaluation 
of concepts and methods so as to make 
religion operative in all matters of life 
—-social, political, economic, moral, and 
religious. This is an essential of religion 
if it is to meet the demands of a scien- 
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tific world and an expanding secular so- 
ciety. Vague generalities must give place 
to specific and practical instances of re- 
ligious growth. People must know what 
they believe and why they believe it. 
Ten basic experiences are outlined 
which form the core of the functional 
approach: 
(1) sense of worth; 
(2) social sensitivity ; 
(3) appreciation of the universe; 
(4) discrimination in values; 
(5) responsibility and accountabil- 
ity; 
(6) codperative fellowship; 
(7) quest for truth and realization 
of ideals; 
(8) integration of experiences into 
a working philosophy of life; 
(9) appreciation of historical con- 
tinuity; 
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(10) participation in group celebra- 
tions. 


Dr. Chave recognizes the ease with 
which criticism of the present methods 
of religious education can be made and 
offers an experimental curriculum for 


a three-year period: kindergarten 
through the high school grades, 

Dr. Chave has worked vigorously on 
the theory and practice of religious edu- 
cation for more than thirty years. This 
functional approach should prove re- 
warding to progressive ministers, teach- 
ers, religious educators, and others who 
have been seeking a more “down-to- 
earth” program of religious instruction 
and church programming among various 
age level groups. 


SamuEL L. Ganpy 


Virginia State College 
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relationships. It represents the findings 
of experts and includes the discussions 
of many seminars and a national conven- 
tion on race. Against a clear historical 
background it represents the issues at 
stake and the reasons for racial preju- 
dice. It shows how racism has affected, 
and is still affecting, the economic, social, 
religious and political plans of life. $2.50 


At All Bookstores 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 


{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

; [ 

Here is the life story of a well { 
loved and outstanding educa- 

tor. Each dramatic chapter { 

portrays the enthusiasm and | 

evangelistic zeal of the author. | 

Besides being a spirited, read- { 
able story, it is an illuminat- 

ing commentary on the Amer- ! 

ican way of life. $2.50 { 

ai’ 








Important NEW BOOKS fron HARPER 





EVIL AND THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 


Nels F. S. Ferre 


Having begun the series which is to be his 
lifework so successfully with Faith and 
Reason, Professor Ferré now examines 
thoroughly the ancient and bewildering 
problem of evil. Said a reviewer of Faith 
and Reason: “There is no doubt now that 
Ferré is to be taken into account in select- 
ing the foremost interpreters of the Chris- 
tian faith of today.” — Review and Fx- 


positor. $2.50 


THE MEANING OF 
EXISTENCE 


Charles Duell Kean 


“This book is the first native American 
philosophy squarely based on Kierkegaard’s 
existentialism. It will help greatly to give 
Kierkegaard his long overdue American 
hearing.” —Walter Marshall Horton. $3.00 


THE MODERN MESSAGE 
OF THE 
MINOR PROPHETS 
Raymond Calkins 


“Some of the more obscure parts of the 
Bible become dynamic and pregnant with 
contemporary meaning as a result of Dr. 
Calkins’ skillful treatment. Not in our gen- 
eration has there been such a valuable 
study of the minor prophets.” —Religious 
Book Club. $3.00 


HIS WORD 
THROUGH PREACHING 


Gerald Kennedy 


“Gerald Kennedy has undertaken the two- 
fold job of writing on both method and 
delivery and as a result HIS WORD 
THROUGH PREACHING is just about 
twice as valuable as it would have been had 
he confined himself to the customary 
bounds. Dr. Kennedy has written a stimu- 
lating lesson for the man who would be 
preacher and pastor.”—Pulpit Book Club 
Sulletin, $2.50 








“lh can only say that every minister—young 
er eld—sheuld have this entire series. It 
will previde an erientation for his preaching 
and his perish program fer which no price 
ia tee great te pay.” 

-—Charles Clayten Morrison 











Volume _ I 
Volume II 
Volume III 
Volume IV 
Volume V 








HARPER & BROTHERS .- 


THE 


THE CHALLENGE OF OUR CULTURE $1.50 
THE CHURCH AND ORGANIZED MOVEMENTS $1.50 
THE GOSPEL, THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 
TOWARD WORLD-WIDE CHRISTIANITY $1.50 
WHAT MUST THE CHURCH DO? 
The set of five.. 


At your Bookseller —_ 


Interseminary 


SERIES 


$1.50 


$1.00 
. $6.00 








49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 























HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Located in The Nation’s Capital 
A Complete Education on one Campus, Graduate and Professional 


College of Liberal Arts School of Engineering 
Graduate School and Architecture 

School of Music College of Pharmacy 
School of Law College of Dentistry 


College of Medicine School of Religion 
Summer School School of Social Work 


Evening School 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Athletics — R. O. T. C. — Student Government — Debating 


375 Teachers 7,120 Students 














12,830 Alumni 26 Buildings 





RECISTRATION 





~AUTUMN QUARTER October 2, 1947 
A et $4 
WINTER QUARTER January 5, 1948 


For Announcements, and Permit to Register, Write 


THE REGISTRAR 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
Washington 1, D. C. 





